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AN EQUITABLE BRIEFCASE 


One of a series of advertisements illus- 
trating how a life insurance agent serves 
his community by selling life insurance. 







What! 364 College Years...in this One Briefcase? 


Ep HALSEY is no magician—but the good things he 
pulls out of his briefcase would make a professional 
sleight-of-hand artist hang his head in shame. For 
instance: — 

In Ed’s home town, 91 youngsters are going to 
benefit by 364 years of college education because Ed 
and his briefcase crossed their fathers’ thresholds. 

And from that same magic case, Ed can pull out 
freedom from worry for fathers of families...help 
for business men on basic problems of management 
...future security for friends and fellow townsmen 
who call on him for aid. Ed Halsey is an Equitable 





uisten ro “THIS IS YOUR FBI” 


.. official crime-prevention broadcasts from 
the files of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion...another public-service contribution 
-ponsored in his community by The Equit- 
able Society Representative. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT + ABC Network 














Society representative —and an extremely success- 
ful one. 

Men of his stamp have a right to the highest title 
that can be awarded in a democracy. He’s Edward 
Halsey, Good Citizen...a man who does much more 
than his share to make his home town a better place 
to live in. 

That’s why Ed wouldn’t trade jobs with anyone 
else in the country. As a member of an honored 
profession ...as a representative of an institution 
like the Equitable Society, he holds the respect and 
regard of every one who counts in his community. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President+-393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 


—_ 
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SO fJWNWE 
/ looked both ways- 


for it was his important duty to protect the home and he wanted to be ready for 
anything. 





Today's homeowners don't rely on a two-faced, Roman god for protection. They pre- 
fer The Prudential's Mortgage Redemption Riders which— 


May be attached at issue to most Ordinary policies, including those rated 
Special A or B. 


ise? 


Provide mortgage coverage for 10, 15, or 20 year periods. The extra pre- 
miums are payable for only 8, 12, and 16 years, respectively. 




















Iccess- 
Pay off the balance of the mortgage if the homeowner dies, in which case his 
st title family gets the home free and clear. 
dward 
anal Commissions are paid at the same rate as for the basic policy. 
r place 
inyone 
snored | THE PRUDENTIAL 
itution 
ct and INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
ae a mutual life insurance company 
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ATAU HAUTE 


LIFE INSURANCE EARNING 
RATE TURNED UP IN 48 
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Sail ing Ol 


HEN, after defeat by Michael, God cast Luci- 

fer and his fallen angels out of Heaven and 
into Hell, a few of the lesser angels crowded out- 
side the gates wondering at the plight and flight 
of those damned spirits. When the gates closed, 
these angels were caught outside. For yielding to 
that human failing, curiosity, they were doomed to 
earth. Of course, for exile they chose Ireland, “a 
little bit of heaven.” 


There, these angels became the leprechauns, the 
little people that lurk in the bogs and crannies, 
= waterfalls and behind hedges—all over that 
and. 


They spirited a sad and careworn people from 
despondency and despair. They fired the imagina- 
tion of the Irish and filled all hearts with laughter 
and poetry. They inspired song and story to cheer 
the lonely nights and unending days of the hunted 
and homeless. 


The little men of Ireland, not the store houses of 
Joseph in Egypt, were the world’s first insurance 
policies. They were effective guardians against 
man’s greatest enemy—fear of the future. 
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Life Insurance | 


Tre net rate of interest earned on invested 
life insurance funds in 1948 increased for the 
first time in many years, marking a turn in a 
20-year sustained decline that took the rate 
from a high of more than 5% to a low of 
2.88%. 


While the upturn was not sharp, it was suffi- 
cient to bring the 1948 rate earned by U. S. 
life companies to 2.96%,, the highest reported 
since 1945. This rise is a direct reflection of 
two things: the slight upturn in interest rates 
generally and the increased investment of 
funds in channels that produce a greater re- 
turn. 


These two factors were both operative, al- 
though to a lesser extent, during 1947, but 
the decline continued that year because of 
the time required for the full impact of in- 
vestment changes to affect the net earning 
rate. As the investment re-distribution and 
the rise in interest rates both continued 
through ‘48, they may be expected to have 
a further effect on the earning rate this year. 





Something Vew 


i 
IFE insurance production during 1949 has equal-| ‘ 
led the two previous years. This record has} 
been made though economic savants and Sneney of 
wizards continue to worry. Perhaps their articu-} !"§ 
late forebodings have prompted life insurance pur- | UP 
chases by men who seek security against uncer-| ris 
tainty. Life insurance is thus rewarded by Ameri- | ©0' 
cans for promises long performed. / un 
This high production, however, complimentary} cw 
as it is, entails responsibilities of a presently) 
onerous nature. The funds so entrusted in ever) . 
greater volume must be invested expeditiously, ot 
safely and profitably. When international involve- | © 
ments, or domestic industrial slowdowns threaten | 2“ 
and the needs for new debt financing decreases, } °° 
the problems of management are compounded. | ™! 
Congress, if it would review economic trends and} Pa 
financial patterns, should counsel with, not probe, | Pr’ 
insurance. The main concern of Congress should} lis 
be to aid, not hamper, companies to obtain re-} Se! 
munerative investments in their restricted market. | lif 
So the Solons can serve seventy million policy-| sa 
holders and fifty million prospective beneficiaries. | Gr 
So, too, they will encourage the virtues of thrift 
and independence. 











B,D. 3 VU Callen 


Editor THE SPECTATOR 


nce In Action 
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HE SPECTATOR presents, this April, an annual statement issue. Insurance men 
should find it valuable in furthering public acteptance of their institution and of 
the individual companies, 








ted 
the The foundation of insurance rests on confidence. The cornerstone of that founda- 
1a tion is financial integrity. Long years of successful operation, wherein insurance com- 
ite panies have withstood the capital-dissipating forces of war, depression, epidemic, con- 
of flagration, earthquake, tornado, flood, fire, adverse legislation and a host of other evils 
that man and nature devise, have made Americans conscious that, in insurance they 
have an indispensable asset without which family life would have no continuity, enter- 
ffi. prise would be stagnated, home ownership hazardous, and sickness, disablement and 
Ss. old age devoid of hope. 
‘ Insurance loss payments have rebuilt America, the while its broadened coverages 
‘s met the hazards to life and property inherent in industrial expansion, and the intro- 
‘ duction of steam, electricity, gas and oil. 
° 
e- Conceding this reliance on the insurance policy, every man and every woman seeks 
constant evidence that no debilitating influences have been at work to undermine the 
financial vigor of their most treasured possession. So each year everyone—executive, 
al- agent, policyholder and prospect—discloses an understandable interest in the balance 
ut sheets of the companies. There is in everyone not only a pride of accomplishment but 
of also a pride in selection. The executive likes to set forth his achievements. The agent 
n- and the policyholder like to boast of the company of their choice. The prospect wants 
1g to know the records. 
2 The insurance business is one of competition. Size is not the final answer. Equita- 
bility in premium costs and claim payments is important. The degree of solvency and 
- the soundness of investment policies is important. These evidences of worth are as 
ir. possible for a small company as a large one. Many other factors disclose strength, They 
can be understood from the annual statements. Because this is so, The Spectator, while 
presenting the record of all companies, is providing each with an opportunity to display 
its own record in the manner it deems most effective and striking. 
Something , a Something ho 
us cundil IFE insurance, like all other forms of insurance, HAT which is vital to civilization and to America 
‘ord has} is primarily protection, it is not an accumulator has an impact on the social and economic life 
financial} of wealth, but a distributor—an indemnifier exact- of the people and must influence life insurance. 
r articu-| ing small tolls from the living mass for indemnity Such an instrument is the Atlantic Pact. When 
finally promulgated, it will bring new frontiers, if 





nce pul- | upon the decreasing few. Unlike indemnity against 

t uncer-| risks, which may or may not happen, life insurance 

 Ameri-| covers the unescapable event of death, the only 
‘uncertainty being the time of its inevitable oc- 

mentary } currence. : 

resently 

in ever 


not to the nation, then to its enterprise and to its 
responsibilities. 


_Countries cannot work in concert, maintaining 
different standards of living, of education, of so- 
cial obligations and guaranties and of freedom and 


, , ife i *e, again like : : : 
Most properly then, life insurance, ag opportunity. The history of mankind contains no 


other forms of insurance, is a protection tax. Vain 





itiously, : es 
; — endeavors to give life insurance aspects of being an — of voluntary relinquishments of comforts 
hreaten| accumulator of wealth, a rival of savings banks, ce enjoyed. Americans will not forego any ad- 
} vantage. A vast market is opened, then, by this 


creases,| Or a high paying investment, have been made in 
rded. misguided search for motives that might influence 
nds and} patrons, whereas a staunch adherence to the 
t probe} primary protection power of life insurance estab- 
; should} lishes abundant motive and, when properly pre- 
tain re-| sented, must prevail. Inits own field of protection, 
market. | life insurance is beyond the competition of purely 
policy-} savings or investment institutions. — W. J. 
iciaries.| Graham, “Romance of Life Insurance.” 
f thrift 








Atlantic Pact for American industry, and Ameri- 
can genius will have new people to serve. 


Life insurance has new vistas. Ownership in 
allied lands must be as common as on the North 
American continent. If the way of life of all 
Atlantic Pact nations does not approach real 
identity, then the treaty is a sham—a warlike ges- 
ture only—and should be abandoned. 
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dy LEON GILBERT SIMON. 





Historic Accidents 


N human history, accidents have played a very im- 

portant part. In the field of scientific research 
some of the greatest discoveries were accidental. 
The systematic search for one truth frequently pro- 
duces another truth of greater importance. 

For many years Goodyear attempted to vulcanize 
rubber. One day, quite by accident, he dropped some 
rubber and sulphur on a hot stove. To his delight, 
he found that this combination of rubber, sulphur 
and heat, had actually produced vulcanized rubber. 
Columbus, starting out to find India, accidentally dis- 
covered America. His failure to reach India, as origi- 
nally intended, was a blessed misfortune. While 
watching an apple fall, Newton discovered the law 
of gravity. Here, a commonplace observation pro- 
duced astonishing results. 

In 1866 Alfred Nobel noticed that a can of nitro- 
glycerin was leaking and that it hardened considera- 
bly when it fell on sand. This strange accidental 
combination, when repeated and analyzed, led to the 
discovery of dynamite. Paradoxically, in seeking to 
discover something beneficial to mankind, he actu- 
ally found the instrument for blowing mankind to 
bits. Benjamin Franklin, one day, flew a kite to 
amuse himself. It suddenly started to rain and due 
to the wet cord attached to the kite, Franklin re- 
ceived a shock. From this evolved his experiments 
with electricity. 

Historians tell us that while taking a bath, Archi- 
medes discovered the principle of buoyancy. In re- 
cent years, a freak accident in a research laboratory 
led to the invention of shatterproof glass. A large 
bottle containing some dried-up collodion fell from 
a shelf onto a stone floor. It broke but didn’t shatter. 
The result—shatterproof glass in your automobile. 
It was the old story all over again. A commonplace 
happening in the presence of a keen observer at the 
right time. 

While carrying on early experiments in photog- 
raphy, Daguerre placed an exposed plate in a dark 
closet and accidentally left an open tray of mercury 
close by. Later, he found that the plate had been de- 
veloped by the nearby mercury vapors. He immedi- 
ately produced the first photograph—the Daguerreo 
type. Today’s photographic process emerged from 
that accidental origin. 

Thomas Watt, an Englishman who was fond of his 
afternoon tea, had often noticed that steam pouring 
out of a tea kettle lifted the lid. He had, however, 
never given it serious thought. One day the escaping 
steam and the popping lid scared his favorite cat 
and he finally decided to investigate the cause of this 
daily occurrence. From the tea pot he evolved the 
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cylinder. From the displaced lid, he evolved ¢ 
piston. He reasoned something must be attached; 
the piston to be moved by its action. The answ 
was simple. A crank and a wheel fully answered thj 
requirements. Thus the first steam engine ever bu) 
came into existence, thanks to Watt who drank t 
with an observing eye and a keen mind. From thi 
humble beginning our great ocean liners and raj 
road trains finally appeared to serve our needs. 
In 1895 Professor Wilhelm Roentgen performel 
some experiments in a dark room. Suddenly Mi 
noticed nearby zinc sulphide crystals glowing bri! 
liantly. He found that this remarkable phenomenj 
occurred only while certain vacuum tubes were j 
operation in an adjoining room. He immediate 
suspected—and subsequently discovered—the pres 
ence of a new penetrating ray, not yet known to ma 
Roentgen decided to name this newly discovers 
form of radiation, the X-Ray, which produced a hos 
of miraculous cures that flowed to mankind. 
These historic accidents produced unexpected re 
sults in each case, because the right man was pre 
ent at the critical moment. No doubt other men, lesy 
observing, had the same opportunity on previous : 





casions to observe these phenomena but they wer 
not alert to the occasion. They failed to gain wis 
dom from the distillations of accidental experience! 
The keen observer discovers lands that are not o 
the maps of everyday people. He sees the possibili- 
ties on the outer fringe of things. He embrace 
every occasion. He recognizes every opportunity 
and takes swift advantage of the fleeting moment. 
Shakespeare tells us: “We must take the current 
when it serves or lose our ventures.” Human ex 
perience indicates that the surest way to miss suc- 
cess is to disregard the opportunity that can pr 
duce it. This irrevocable neglect that lets a st 
moment go has produced countless failures. Cor 
versely, men who have cut their initials on the tree 
of life understood the importance of chance observa- 
tion. They were intoxicated with the desire to ob 
serve more and to know more. Dr. Samuel Johns0dj 
once remarked: “To improve the golden moments 0f| 
opportunity and catch the good that is within ou} 
reach, is the great art of life.” 
In terms of knowledge, no man can afford the lux 
ury of standing still, no matter how comfortable it 
seems. He must be ready for every occasion—n 
yet arrived. To look for the unexpected, to envisiol 
endless horizons, should be every man’s hope alt 
aspiration. Favorable occasions may be rare, but 
men who know how to use them are rarer. For, i= 
deed, Fortune favors those who are prepared for it. 
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Aesop was the master of the 
art of presenting complex 

material in simple language. 
Perhaps his talents would sim- 
plify one of our most impor- 


tant year-end tasks — explain- 





ing to our more than a million 


policyholders just what we 





have done with their money 
durin gthe precedin g year.We 


feel that the major problem is 





to give them a sound account- 


Sometimes we wish AESOP 
worked for us! 



























They are written 
in narrative style—short 
and concise — and supple- 
mented by a unique state- 
ment of operations which 
shows clearly the way a life 
insurance company actually 
operates. A recent survey 
shows that our policyholders 
appreciate our efforts to 
simplify Mutual Life finan- 


cial statements. More of 








ing of our stewardship of 

their funds in non-technical language. 
Almost every type of business has its own 

technical jargon which is not easily under- 

stood by people unfamiliar with that busi- 

ness. For that reason, we try to tell the story 

of our financial progress clearly and readably 


in our annual reports to policyholders. 


them are reading the reports 
and finding them interesting. 

The Mutual Life report for 1948 — 
distributed in February — follows the 
same simple pattern. A copy was mailed 
to each of our policyholders, to all em- 
ployees, and to others interested in the 


Company. It’s yours for the asking, too. 


Our 2nd Century of Seruice 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 NASSAU STREET 


euruag 
* %~ 
& * 
: < G 


NEW YORK 5,N.Y. 


Naas” 
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HE strong opposition Congress 

is displaying toward a number 
of President Truman’s “Fair Deal” 
proposals is well illustrated by 
the delaying tactics now being 
employed against the Social Secu- 
rity program recommended by the 
White House. 

The Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House of Representa- 
tives, for example, is now in its 
second month of hearings on the 
Administration’s proposal to add 
approximately 20,000,000 persons 
to social security rolls. And the 
end of the series of hearings is 
not yet in sight. 

In addition to the proposed ad- 
dition of some 20,000,000 persons 
not now covered by Social Secu- 
rity benefits, Mr. Truman would 
extend financial aid to all needy 
persons. And Federal aid would 
be extended to the states on the 
basis of per capita income in. the 
states. 

But a substantial number of 
both Democrats and Republicans 
are opposed to some of the fea- 
tures of the White House program. 
For example, there is considerable 
doubt as to whether or not some 
10,000,000 farmers, farm laborers, 
and household workers will be 
brought into the program this 
year. In fact, one of the few points 
on which the House is in agree- 
ment is that self-employed persons 
—stricken from coverage last year 
—be brought back under coverage. 


Stall on New Taxes 


But the probability that the 
Ways and Means Committee will 
continue its public hearings on 
proposed Social Security changes 
until well into May is not due so 
much to the need for careful de- 
liberation on this subject as it is 
to the decision by House Demo- 
cratic leaders to stall off consider- 
ation of the higher income taxes 
Mr. Truman asked earlier this 
year. 

Leaders of the majority party 
in both the Senate and House are 
opposed to raising individual in- 
come and corporation income taxes 
this year, despite the urgent 
pleading of Mr. Truman’s emis- 
saries from the White House. The 
leaders’ strategy is to stall off any 
consideration of tax rises until 
late in the Spring—hoping that by 
that time it will be too late to 


‘a> 


egtete ces 
Ti raw! 


ee 
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Washington 
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LETTER 
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enact tax legislation calling for 
the rate hikes the Administration 
is asking. 

And, since the House Ways 
and Means Committee is the sole 
source of all revenue-raising leg- 
islation, the plan is to keep Social 
Security proposals on the Ways 
and Means Committee’s calendar 
for an indefinite period. And a 
number of key members of this 
all-powerful committee believe the 
current hearings will run until the 
second or third week of May. By 
that time, only about a month will 
remain until adjournment. 


Basic Changes Suggested 


Meanwhile, the major legisla- 
tive changes sought by Mr. Tru- 
man are now under consideration 
by the committee in the form pre- 
sented by Arthur J. Altmeyer, 





commissioner for Social Security, " 


The changes would include: 


(1) Special Federal aid to loy. ® 


leveé 


ra 


' tan 


income states to enable states With} the 


relatively low economic resources 
to develop adequate public wel. 
fare programs. 

(2) As a condition of Federal 
aid, state apportionment of Fed. 
eral and state funds among the 
localities in accordance with their 
need for funds. 

(3) Increase of the Federal 
maximums limiting Federal par. 
ticipation in individual monthly 
payments for aid to dependent 
children. 

(4) Federal grants to states for 
assistance to needy persons who 
are not now included in the three 
special types of assistance for the 
needy aged, blind, and dependent 
children. 

(5) Extension of Federal par- 
ticipation in aid to dependent chil- 
dren to include any needy child 
living with a parent, relative, or 
other person who assumes respon- 
sibility for parental care and sup 
port and who maintains a family 
home for the child. 

(6) Federal participation in the 
costs of medical services made 
available to needy persons under 
state public assistance programs 
and in payments to needy sick per- 
sons who reside in public or pri- 
vate medical institutions other 
than mental hospitals and tuber- 
culosis sanatoria. 
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(7) Financial participation in 


welfare services administered by | 


the staff of the public welfare 


agency and designed to help fam: | 


ilies and individuals become self- 
supporting, to keep families to- 


gether in their own homes, and to | 


reduce the need for institutional 
care. 


(8) Explicit provisions in the | 


Federal act that a state, as a con- 
dition of plan approval, be re 
quired to establish the budget to 
be used in measuring the amount 
of assistance required by needy 
persons to supplement their own 
resources, if any; to develop 
standards that will assure equl- 
table treatment of needy persons 
throughout the state; and to con- 
sider, in determining the amount 
of assistance, only resources ac- 
tually available to the individual. 


| . 





(9) Unification of the adminis: | 


tration of state public assistance 


SL TRACOM, 
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ii,. programs at both state and local 
levels as a condition of Federal 


Security, ——_ : 

de. (10) Extension of Federal 
ide: _| grants-in-aid for all public assis- 
~ v0 lov.j tance programs in Puerto Rico and 

tates with the Virgin Islands. 
resources) Certainly this program is not 
iblic Wel! vithout merit, but the hard facts 
of political life are that Mr. Tru- 
f Federal eh isn’t going to get all of it. 
t of Fed. Mr. Altmeyer and Oscar Ewing, 
mong the Federal Security Administrator, 
vith their are putting up a good fight for the 
Fed entire package, but they are prac- 
ederal tical men. In the end, they will 
eral par. settle willingly for the half-a-loaf 
meni that Congress now appears dis- 


Celler’s movements to start an in- 
vestigation say that McCarran 
was largely responsible for put- 
ting the quietus on the Brooklyn- 
ite’s one-man campaign. . . Inci- 
dentally, although Rep. Celler 
hints that his proposed probe had 
“top-level backing” on Capitol 
Hill and in the executive branch 
of the Federal Government, a 
check of congressional leaders and 
of Cabinet officials discloses that 
not one official knew about it 
until Rep. Celler’s plans were an- 
nounced in the press. 

“IT haven’t been told a thing 
about it,” one Cabinet official re- 
cently declared, adding that “if 






in an effort to adjust the formula 
which recently has allowed insur- 
ance companies to forego income 
tax payments. . . Treasury officials 
say the talks are on a “most har- 
monious” basis and all signs indi- 
cate amicable settlement. . . Secre- 
tary Snyder says it now is clear 
that the tax provisions can be re- 
vised so that companies-can make 
their “fair contribution to Govern- 
ment revenues.” 

Insurance companies now own 
$21,500,000,000 of the total Fed- 
eral debt, Secretary Snyder says. 
. . Total debt outstanding is now 
$253 billion. . . The banking sys- 
tem owns $86 billion of this fig- 






























































































lependent posed to give them. Manny Celler does have Adminis- ure. . . Secretary Snyder recently 
tration backing, I think I would be called the attention of the Joint 
states for Washington Notes told about it.” Economic Committee to the fact 
— he ho S Congress passes the half- _ that insurance companies have 
| r three A way mark of its first session, Treasury Department officials been liquidating some Government 
. = the McCarran-Celler proposal to say 1949 is probably the last year security holdings since the end of 
—— investigate life insurance com- life insurance companies will be the war. (See chart below.) 
panies is drifting into the back- “exempt” from Federal income Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
‘ee Pa!) wash of legislative flotsam and taxation. .. Representatives of the _ tration says that premiums on ma- 
1g chil- jetsam. . . Members of Congress Treasury and of life companies rine cargo insurance received in 
on who have been watching Rep. are continuing their conferences (Continued on Page 58) 
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Who Reads 
ANNUAL STATEMENTS? 


Editorial Consultant 


nual statement season of the 

year. You can remember it by 
the Ides of March. It is the culmi- 
nation of the work done at night 
following the end of the calendar 
year. 

The question is put to me: Do 
life and property insurance agents 
actually watch for the published 
statements of insurance compa- 
nies? Do they use them? Are the 
policyholders interested in them? 

Perhaps the quickest and most 
inclusive answer is to say that, at 
least on the negative side, agents 
and policyholders certainly would 
sit up with a jerk if a company 
were to take a quarter page in an 
insurance journal to say: “We 
have decided to discontinue pub- 


lishing our annual statement.” 
* * * 


Ts business men this is the an- 


The asterisks above were in- 
serted to allow further time in 
which to turn that idea over seri- 
ously in your mind. If no com- 
pany would care to issue that pro- 
nouncement there must be some 
significant idea involved in that 
suggestion. 

I truly doubt that any over- 
whelming proportion of the agency 
and brokerage forces, or of profes- 
sional insurance buyers or policy- 
holders, chew their fingernails 
from issue to issue of their favor- 
ite publication, or from footfall to 
footfall of the postman, await- 
ing the annual display of figures; 
but not even a modicum of these 
classes of persons would recom- 
mend that official public announce- 
ment of annual financial state- 
ments be discontinued. 

Thus it seems that the published 
statement is a necessity. It is one 
of those things that simply is done 
in the best circles. It is a thing 
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that becomes conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. Even those who don’t care 
about it, particularly, want it. 

This might seem illogical, but it 
is probably rooted in the idea that 
the very reader who may glance it 
“once over lightly” thinks he may 
really want to study it in some 
future year, and hence the annual 
publication should continue—he 
will decide how much time he cares 
to give it. The option on the matter 
shall be his. 

Certainly this is no more illogical 
than is the financial statement it- 
self. Did you ever see a bank or 
other financial institution get into 
difficulties which did not show a 
tolerable statement the week be- 
fore? Yet this does not persuade 
us to discontinue the statements. 

But let us return to that possibly 
small proportion of agents and pol- 
icyholders who are actually watch- 
ing for these April displays of 
figures. There you have a select 
group of citizens which naturally 
would be of interest to insurance 
companies—people watching for 
annual statements. It would, of 
course, be of mighty interest to any 
company if there were some way of 
knowing how many people were 
awaiting its published statement— 
in either a favorable or an unfavor- 
able mood. 

Now just what are these watchers 
so eager about? What are they on 
the scent of? I believe they, in the 
aggregate, would, among  them- 
selves, be looking for everything 
that could happen to a financial 
statement, and that they would be 
doing it in a variety of frames of 
mind. 

If we can roll this group into a 
composite man, we would find he 
was watching because he expected 
to have a feeling of pride in his 


favorite company, or in life, fire or 
casualty insurance companies as a 
class, or in the company his brother 
works for, or in the one that paid 
him a loss last year. Or he wants 
to compare the trends of a com-| 
pany with its own previous figureg/ 
for ten years back—which he keeps 
in a pigeon-hole in his desk. Or he 
wants to compare 10 companies in- 
dividually with the aggregates of 
the previous year for all companies 
in that class. Or he wants to see 
if three certain companies have 
passed the $10,000,000 mark in 
assets as he rather thought they 
would. 

If he has a chip on his shoulder 
or a frown on his forehead, he 
wants to see how his company and 
its competitor have done and he 
doesn’t want to wait for the com- 
pendiums to be published in June. 

In truth, the tests he applies may 
be no more logical than his desire 
to make them, but it is part of our 
way and he wants to do what he 
wants to do. The important thing 
is that companies’ new statements 
are being awaited by watchers, 
who, because they are interested 
enough to be watching, are very 
important persons, no matter how 
small a proportion of the total pop 
ulation they may be. And of this 
group one may suppose that agents, 
brokers and professional buyers are 
the most important because they 
influence business and they bring | 
things to the notice of insureds. 

We have already inferred, even 
with a touch of cynicism, that a 
financial statement in and of itself 
means relatively little; but we have 
also said that comparisons with 
older statements and statistics are 
of interest and importance. They | 
show trends. They disclose the re 
versal of trends. They make possi- | 
ble the judging of specific trends 
against general trends. They paint 
pictures, in which business men are 
interested; and the brush strokes 
of adding the newest financial 
statements bring these pictures 
down to date—bring them to life. 

If there are other things to be 
done about these statements, they | 
are to devise more interesting ways 
of presenting them—to help the 
watchers find more easily what 
they are looking for. The survey 
made by the Controllers Founda- 
tion on what is desired by stock- 








ee 








holders in “the president’s annual 
report” is a type of study which 
might well be made on how to make | 


increasingly effective, especially to | 


the watchers, the published annual | 
statement. 
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JAMES C. MALONE 


ifty 


Bove in 1899, the insurance com- 


panies of the United States 

had very little conception of 
the importance to them of moral 
hazard information on applicants 
and assureds. Such inspections 
as were made at all were made by 
a few company inspectors; and then 
almost entirely by life insurance 
organizations. But that year in 
Atlanta, Georgia, two brothers— 
Cator and Guy Woolford—started 
what is today the Retail Credit 
Company of Atlanta and which 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary 
on March 22, 1949. 

The enterprise at first provided 
credit ratings in the local market 
to help merchants in setting up 
charge accounts for customers. 
However, in 1902, a request for 
reports on three life insurance ap- 
plicants came from the Home Life 
of New York and that started what 
is now a giant reporting organi- 
zation. 

In 1918, the Retail Credit Com- 
pany, in addition to making life 
insurance reports, entered the fire, 
casualty and automobile fields. In 
1924, non-medical insurance put it 
into still another reporting avenue. 
In 1930, the company entered the 
character-credit reporting field and 
in 1940 came its personnel selection 
services. Currently, the Retail 


RETAIL 
CREDIT 
COMPANY 





WALTER C. HILL 


ears CHficient / | 


Credit Company provides business 
and industry with some fifty sepa- 
rate services and types of reports. 

The activities of the Armstrong 
Committee of New York, investi- 
gating life insurance in 1905, led, 
among other things, to a remark- 
able expansion in the number of life 
insurance companies; especially in 
the Midwest and South. Neces- 
sarily, the moral hazard reporting 
business of the Retail Credit Com- 
pany expanded to meet the condi- 
tions. 

In the decade before 1905 the 
average number of life insurance 
companies formed annually was 7.2. 
From 1905 to 1915, new life com- 
panies came on the scene at the 
rate of 28.8 annually. In 1909, 
alone, there were 48 new companies. 


by 
W Eugene 
Fowuil 


Field Editor, The Spectator 


From those years onward, life 
insurance reporting has been an 
important segment of Retail Credit 
Company operations — operations 
that were magnified by the addition 
of casualty, surety and fire reports 
as those fields of insurance ex- 
panded. In 1919 the company’s 
aggregate reports for the first time 
exceeded 1,000,000. That year, 
also, it entered Canada. 

When the Retail Credit Company 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary in 1924, it already had 51 
branch offices and 625 full-time 
employees. Compare this with the 
fact that Retail Credit now has 
4.251 employees and 136 branch 
offices. In addition, in two sub- 
sidiary comvanies there are 185 em- 
nloyees in 42 offices. (Retail Credit 
Company in 1934 bought the Retail- 
ers Commercial Agency of New 
York City and the Columbia Credit 
Company of Columbia, S. C. The 
latter operates as Credit Bureau, 
Inc.) 

Also evidencing the tremendous 
growth of Retail Credit services as 
it enters its second half-century 
are about two thousand forms the 
company uses of which about one 
hundred million covies are struck 
off annually. More than 22.000,000 
reports are continuously kent on 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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EATURED on the cover—top 

row, left to right: John Han- 
cock Mutual, Boston; North 
American Reassurance Com- 
pany, New York City; Metro- 
politan Life, New York City; 
The Travelers, Hartford; United 
States Life, New York City. 
Middle row, left to right: Great 
West Life, Winnipeg; Kansas 
City Life, Kansas City; New 
York Life, New York City; Na- 
tional Life and Accident, Nash- 
ville; National Life, Montpelier, 
Vt. Bottom row, left to right: 
Mutual Benefit, Newark; Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, 
New York City; Guardian Life 
of America, New York City. 
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Equitable Life, New York City 


Life insurance protection pro- 
vided by the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, New York City, 
passed the thirteen billion dollar 
mark, a new high, as the company 
enters its 90th year, Thomas I. 
Parkinson, president, reported re- 
cently at the annual meeting of 
the board of directors. Total new 
business written. by the Society 
in 1948 amounted to $984,020,297. 

Life insurance in force at the 
year-end totaled $13,170,000,000. 
Of this amount, $7,013,000,000 
consisted of ordinary life and 
$6,157,000,000 was group insur- 
ance. 

Total assets listed at the close 
of 1948 reached a record peak of 
$4,883,000,000—a gain of $384,- 
600,000 over 1947. Against the 
total earnings of $127,583,000 
from insurance and investment 
operations, the Society set aside 
$10,486,000 for strengthening re- 
serves and allotted $77,335,000 to 
policyholders as dividends, leav- 
ing a gain in surplus funds for 
the year, including group contin- 
gency reserves, of $39,762,000. 

Payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries during 1948 amount- 
ed to $307,600,000, of which $108,- 
500,000 were death claims and 
$199,100,000 were payments to liv- 
ing policyholders, marking a 
growing trend toward living as 
well as death benefits through life 
insurance. Payments of $276,600,- 
000 were made to policyholders in 
1947. 

The large demand for capital 
funds during 1948 increased the 
Equitable’s opportunities for in- 
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vestment, Mr. Parkinson pointed 
out, with yields rising to a more 
favorable basis than they have 
been during recent years of ex- 
treme low interest rates. Discuss- 
ing the changes in security hold- 
ings during the year, he reported 
that the net increase in holdings 
of corporate securities, of mort- 
gages and real estate amounted to 
more than $850,000,000. 

Listing the improvements in the 
yield from corporate obligations 
purchased in 1948, Mr. Parkinson 
reported that the yield averaged 
3.18 per cent, as against a ccrre- 
sponding yield of 2.81 per cent 
in 1947. The gross rate of return 
on assets for 1948 was 3.19 per 
cent; the net rate, after allowance 
for investment expenses, was 2.95 
per cent. The corresponding rate 
for 1947 was 2.79 per cent. 

During 1948 the Equitable com- 
pleted its first full year of opera- 
tion of the entire Clinton Hill 
Housing project in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., the report stated. The net 
investment return on the 11 build- 
ings, containing 1160 apartments. 
was 4.48 per cent during the year. 
The Society’s Fordham Hill Hous- 
ing Development, on the site for- 
merly owned by the Webb Insti- 
tute of Naval Architecture, is now 
in the process of construction. It 
is expected that all nine buildings 
will be completed early in 1950. 





Connecticut General 


The 84th annual report of the 
Connecticut General Life, Hart- 
ford, recently sent to policyhold- 
ers disclosed that during 1948 
life insurance in force increased 
18.6 per cent during the year to 
$2,832,105,167. New life insurance 
issued was $350,030,300, which 
was 14.7 per cent greater than the 


figure of the previous year. There 
were also additions of $470,549. 
480 to group cases previously in 
force. 

Accident and health premiums, 
including group accident and sick- 
ness, increased 6 per cent to $16,- 
218,939. Annuity income in force 
also increased. 

Total cash premium income, the 
measure of all lines of Connecti- 
cut General’s business, increased 
13.2 per cent to $110,408,600. 

Payments to policyowners and 
beneficiaries during the year 
amounted to $46,115,304. 

During 1948, Connecticut Gen- 
eral added $5,362,714 to surplus 
and contingency funds, bringing 


the total funds for additional se- | 


curity to policyowners and bene- 
ficiaries, including capital stock 
of $3,000,000, to $50,584,831. This 
amount represents approximately 


8 per cent of obligations, approxi- | 


mately the same ratio which ex- 
isted a year ago. Assets totaled 
$685,880,821 and obligations $635,- 
295,990. 


Mortality continued favorable. | 
The net interest rate earned in- 


creased slightly from 3.00 per 
cent in 1947 to 3.12 per cent in 
1948, 

The most important aspect of 
the year’s work from the public’s 
viewpoint was the continued prog- 
ress in the advanced training of 
field representatives, because of 
the bearing which the competence 
of the representative has on the 
value the policyowner obtains for 
his premium dollars. 





Mutual Trust Life 


Steady and conservative growth 
featured the 1948 | 


of business 
business year as mirrored by the 
44th annual report of the Mutual 
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Trust Life, Chicago. Insurance 
in force on Dec. 31, 1948, stood at 
$350,583,024, an increase of $13,- 
435,841 over the previous year. 
New business written by the com- 
pany amounted to $32,258,283 
compared with $47,485,000 in 
1947. The average size of each 
new policy was $2,924, one of the 
highest in the history of the com- 
pany. 

The year-end total of admitted 
assets was $101,465,863, a gain of 
$7,590,550 over the preceding year. 
Of these assets bond investments 
totaled 69.4 per cent. During the 
past year the largest increase in 


_ purchases of bonds were in the 


municipal and industrial bond di- 
vision. At the end of last year 
$19,766,207, or 19.5 per cent of 
the company’s assets were invest- 
ed in mortgage loans. It is stated 
in the report that during 1948 
the high level of building costs 
discouraged the company from en- 
tering into the large scale build- 
ing project investments it had 
contemplated. Future entry into 
this field will be tempered by com- 
petition from federal government, 
which would operate by subsidy 
and with tax free advantages. 

Death claims and payments to 
living policyholders during 1948 
amounted to $4,070,158. Dividends 
paid to policyholders during the 
year totaled $1,167,510. Income in 
the amount of $11,250,000 was de- 
rived from premiums, and invest- 
ed assets showed a return of $2,- 
750,000 during the year 1948. Pol- 
icy reserves were $75,872,354 at 
the end of 1948 compared with 
$70,881,332 at the 1947 year-end. 
The mortality experience of the 
company continued to be favor- 
able during the past year. 


Boston Mutual Life 


Boston Mutual Life, Boston, as- 
sets rose to $32,863,764 during 
1948, it is reported by Jay R. 
Benton, president of the company. 
The gain was $2,617,811 of which 
$2,241,927 was the increase in le- 
gal reserve on the company’s pol- 
icies in force. 

Liabilities were $30,118,076 
leaving a high ratio of surplus to 
liabilities. Funds for additional 
protection to policyholders stood 
at $2,745,688. This figure was di- 
vided between contingency re- 
serves of $650,000 and a surplus 
of $2,095,688. 

At the close of the year the 
company had 416,455 policies in 


force for life insurance protection 
totaling $171,987,730, highest in 
the company’s history. Sales of 
new life insurance during 1948 
were $24,874,862. 

Mortality continued to hold at 
a very favorable level. Income 
from investments improved slight- 
ly. The mortgage portfolio showed 
a marked increase in first mort- 
gage loans on real estate. 

Payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries totaled $2,646,271 in 
1948. These payments since or- 
ganization have now amounted to 
over 50 million dollars. 





Continental Assurance 


New high totals of assets, sur- 
plus and volume of business are 
shown in the Dec. 31, 1948, finan- 
cial statement of the Continental 
Assurance Company, Chicago, ac- 
cording to Roy Tuchbreiter, presi- 
dent of the company. 

The Continental Assurance 
Company, which passed the bil- 
lion dollar mark in life insurance 
in force last September, had $1,- 
051,147,006 in force on Dec. 31, 
1948. The increase during the 
year was $181,290,870, exceeding 
by nearly $14,000,000 the com- 
pany’s previous highest annual in- 
crease made in 1947, 

Assets of the company in- 
creased $24,268,796 to a total of 
$126,880,508. The company’s capi- 
tal was increased from $2,000,000 
to $3,000,000 as a result of a $1,- 
000,000 stock dividend paid last 
June. Surplus increased $1,903,- 
218 to a total of $7,743,796. In ad- 
dition, a net increase of $230,000 
was made in the company’s con- 
tingency reserves, the general 
contingency reserve standing at 
$985,000 at the year end and the 
group contingency reserve at $1,- 
575,000. 


United States Life 


As the United States Life, New 
York, entered its 100th year of 
operation, Richard Rhodebeck, 
company president, announced in 
the annual report for 1948 that 
the company had shown a gain of 
25.3 per cent in the amount of in- 
surance in force at the close of 
the past year. 

United States Life, tenth oldest 
life company in this country, list- 
ed total admitted assets on Dec. 
31 last at $33,646,489 compared 
with $27,816,387 at the close of 
1947. During the same period the 
total of surplus and assets in- 


creased slightly from $1,626,931 
to $1,684,359. 

Mr. Rhodebeck pointed out in 
the report that the company had 
made great strides forward in the 
past 10 years. He compared in- 
surance in force at the end of 
1948, $248,688,802, with the 
amount of $198,731,389 on Dec. 
31 in 1947, a gain of 25.3 per cent. 
Furthermore he stated that the 
present amount in force is about 
five times that in force 10 years 
ago. During the same decade to- 
tal assets have increased four- 
fold. 

The company’s accident and 
health division, begun modestly 
in 1940 has produced a substan- 
tial volume of premium income. 
Income from this source amoun- 
ted to $1,605,486. 





Southwestern Life 


In 1948 the people of Texas in- 
creased their life insurance placed 
with the Southwestern Life, Dal- 
las, by $56,341,122, increasing the 
total insurance in force on Dec. 
31, 1948, to $697,208,140, accord- 
ing to the 46th annual report sent 
to the policyowners. 

During last year more than $8,- 
300,000 was paid to the owners 
of the company’s policies and to 
their beneficiaries compared with 
$6,272,654 in 1947. 

The assets of Southwestern Life 
increased $19,239,813.75 during 
1948 to a total of $179,601,941.91, 
enabling the company to close the 
year in the strongest financial 
position in its history. 

The largest increase in any of 
its investments was in loans made 
on Texas real estate, raising its 
holdings of such loans to an  all- 
time high of $38,689,534. The 
amount of funds invested in real 
estate loans on Dec. 31, 1947, was 
$23,968,532. 

It was announced that South- 
western had a larger proportion 
of agents who had qualified for 
the Texas leaders Round Table 
than any other Texas company. 





Manhattan Life 


Total admitted assets and insur- 
ance in force in the Manhattan 
Life, New York City, reached new 
highs during 1948. At the end of 
the year the company had $50,- 
084,772.80 of admitted assets, a 
gain of $4,704,044.22, and $208,- 
748,143 of insurance in force, a 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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Form Annual 


table is taken from official Conventi 


th 


Statements of 267 Life Insurance Companies Covering o 


ing in 
1948—as filed with The Spectator. 
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New 
Insurance Insurance 
Paid For 


Total 
Payment Total 
Premiums Total to Policy- Disburse- 
Received Income holders mentst 


Surplus 
(Assigned 
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Admitted 
Assets 


NAME OF COMPANY 
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| 
| Surplus Total | 

Total | (Assigned Payment Total New Gain in 

NAME OF COMPANY Admitted | and Premiums Total to Policy- | Disburse- Insurance | Insurance Amount 

AND LOCATION Assets Unassigned) t Received Income holders ments Paid For | in Force in Force 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ } $ $ 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Connecticut | 477,891,174 | 27,813,875 | 42,785,229 | 67,419,698 | 23,085,710 36,916,838 | 103,428,194 | 1,016,432,555 61,896, 044 
Pilgrim National Life, tlinois. . 405,746 67,354 121, 138 ,453 45,374 111,054 623,455 | 3,649,212 89,224 
Pilot Life, North Carolina... .. ..| 64,852,785 8,200,000 | 13,415,520 | 16,493,662 4,564,589 9,446,252 | 114,359,756 448 , 389 , 088 40,973,536 
Pioneer American, Texas... ..| 5,755,682 438,714 1,501,288 1,839,751 689,516 1,628, 258 19,853,492 | 46,278,274 2,497,853 
Pioneer National, Kansas | 1,689,089 263,298 260,632 | 353,206 100, 151 169, 908 , 080 7,585,004 401 , 763 
Policyholders National, South Dakota | 8,917,069 1,148,999 1,739,687 2,204,704 234,889 827, 156 9,589,124 56,896, 106 6,396,480 
Postal Life & Casualty, Missouri. ... 4,368,558 871,665 1,404,988 1,563,218 525,254 1,358,669 5,555,673 36,244,834 621.445 
Postal Life, New York | 14,184,862 | 1,017,223) 1,175,744 | 1,905,445 | 1,675,806 2,182,013 1,688, 552 40,959, 297 ~743' 511 
Presbyterian MV inisters Fund, Pennsylvania | 46,030,092 4,514,067 3,473,079 | 5,717,825 3,105,857 4,733,020 5,445,736 | 89,828,079 2,765, 193 
Protective Life Insurance Co., Alabama.....| 32,837,849 1,882,401 8,451,250 9,863, 569 4,407,508 6,797,970 55,216,037 332,633,227 40,040; 389 
Provident Life & Accident, Tennessee | 49,109,718 | 16,687,362 | 30,125,452 | 31,830,156 | 17,664,407 25,833,330 | 153,576,336 | 560,414,586 | 108 338, 24) 
Provident Life Insurance, North Dakota.....| 15,430,243 1,155,949 2,715,452 3,563,044 453 , 863 1,548,651 18,364,441 94,591,037 11,950,504 
Provident Life Insurance, Dist. of Col. | 575,645 310,785 577,102 604, 182 128,698 490,724 11,106,600 5,503,816 761,175 
Provident Mutual Insurance, Pennsylvania..| 594,873,013 | 33,293,681 | 44,951,588 74,697,530 | 31,773,849 49,252,196 | 104,427,747 | 1,312,476,280 48, 157.069 
Prudential Insurance, Newark, N.J.........| 7,846,101,629 | 418,336,209 | 1,039,273,086 | 1,339,392,440 | 545,241,735 | 830,231,014 | p3,477,016,509 |29,635,024,726 |1 690, 203, 917 
Puritan Life, Rhode Island 2,794,416 184,561 253,538 | 360,309 120,764 248,1 959.488 | 11,823,669 407.751 
Pyramid Life Insurance Co., North Carolina 2,405,911 201,497 724 ,088 816,944 | 167,444 578,275 38,447,787 46,078,918 13,330,825 
Pyramid Life, Arkansas................ | 3,553,574 627,790 758 534 1,069,915 | 257,056 715, 12,514,408 | 35,126,183 5, 780,588 
Pyramid Life, Kansas... “| 5,038,574 423, 695 490, 060 695, 159 194,253 439, 1,563,288 | 20,235,073 405; 196 
Reliable Life, Missour | 8,923,827 1,899, 080 4,803 ,642 5,132,309 926,016 3,931,850 53,901,646 124, 564, 283 9,952,850 
Reliance Life Ingurance Co. of Pittsburgh ...| 258,880,849 | 13,043,587 | 31,276,009 | 42,193,472 | 13,061,352 22,994,163 | 107,281,764 885 , 064 , 259 62,620,989 
Republic National, Texas... .. . 19,333,435 1,475,820 4,053,806 4,990,040 1,454,349 2,866,411 34, 596, 908 136,402,364 23,949,639 
Reserve Loan, Texas ; 21,374,226 1,463,350 4,418,469 5,839,078 1,476,233 3,679,135 36, 795,642 151,118,453 14,855 , 667 
Rio Grande National Life, Texas vol 4,415,395 729,035 1,618,045 | 1,898,103 | 234,433 | 1,220,444 18, 868,715 59,647,671 7,343,240 
Rockford Life Insurance, lilinois.......... 6,307,543 753,921 1,095,805 1,306,061 | 307,495 861,612 | 7,725,476 40,440,468 2,733,208 
St. Louis Mutual, Missouri... .... sae 3,702,414 153,389 396 ,855 609,560 | 159, 352 470,364 1,785,252 15,100,715 320,144 
Scranton Life Insurance. Pennsylvania. 13,432,679 470,693 1,349,120 1,920,015 724, 086 1,250,925 5,709,592 | 50,048,621 2,196 360 
Security Life & Accident, Colorado 18,226,357 2,140,851 3,677,282 4,626,544 | 1,057,636 2,427,710 18,097,745 | 97,602,537 9,757,420 
Security Life & Trust, North Carolina. . 21,573,447 1,040,480 4,861,862 | 5,671,322 | 1,282,548 3,125,476 70,970,030 205,464,105 33,454,203 
Security Mutual, New York. . 51,273,123 2,776,550 | 7,970,243 | 10,570,738 3,285,805 6,370,945 36,644,253 | 212,692,293 18, 253,317 
Service Life, Nebraska. . | 13,269, 617,261 | 739,862 | 1,288,740 554,788 1,233,403 445,635 | _ 23,936,083 | —2. 365,339 
Shenandoah Life, Vi inia 26,414,718 3,275,083 7,188,590 | 8,422,610 | 4,129,709 | 5,851,045 26,019,923 359,892,658 9,149, 150 
Southern Farm Bur., Mississipp sae 893, 264,999 624,994 | 668,065 | 27,438 297,606 9,906,250 | 29,023,750 7,552,000 
Southern Life & Heelth, iao.. , | 10,540,115 2,441,601 | 4,123,637 4,538,243 | 726,755 2,975,896 | 115,809,434 256,311,352 16,195,877 
Southern Life, Georgia. . 2,098,957 | 722,918 | 558 ,094 826,247 | 156,898 | 434,362 12,219,668 21,372,052 5,129,329 
Southern Life inurenen, ‘North Carolina 5,613,981 | 1,707,949 | 2,892,430 | 3,165,069 | 516,193 | 2,151,170 | 39,232,790 | 65,191,646 5,119,304 
Southern States Life, Texas...... | 3,871,693 |  "952:771 | 1.233.841 | 1.785.591 | 275,739 | 839, 482 | 7,127,126 | _ 20,894,138 4,251,814 
Southland Life, Texas........ saul ee ee | 3,241,530 6,982,965 | 19,008,069 2,627,936 5,476,597 34,741,353 | 275,016,892 16,599, 156 
Southwestern Life, Texes.................| 179,601,941 | 13,468,288 | 27,175,927 | 36,397,785 | 8,216,636 | 16,736,883 | 97,259,372 | 697,208,140 | 56.341,122 
Southwest Reserve ~ Texas.. ....| 1,827,995 454,382 247,050 | 388,840 | 149,184 339,743 3,264,470 | 8,420,206 2,674,520 
Standerd Insurance, O ~~ | 37,693,729 2,656, 203 4,107,029 | 6,108,959 | 1,955,249 | 3,479,913 16,106,316 | 128,895,170 9,290, 686 
Standard Life | .. Mississippi....| 7,050,736 | 1,412,670 | 1,576,003 | 1,891,436 383, 1,202,679 | 17,680,540 | 48,277,437 1/583. 772 
Stendard Life Insurance, Indianapolis. ... . . 7,460,022 816,713 1,808,776 2,219,118 339,081 | 1,048,517 | 8,483,378 | 52,014,879 3,785, 947 
Standard Life Ins. Co. of America, Penna... .| 8,291,117 | 607,195 705,109 | 1,149,769 | 455,087 | 805,277 3,057,074 27,309,215 934,740 
State Capital, North Carolina. ..... ; 4,049,829 | 519,737 | 2,977,069 3,073,801 | 356,185 2,124,831 50,058,218 | 72,907,480 15,529,560 
State Farm Life, Illinois...................| 29,803,025 | 4,660,719 | 7,959,863 | 9,837,664 1,592,545 4,639,861 67,154,735 | 295,430,328 | 35,536,156 
State Life Insurance, Indiana........... 71,446,724 | sere | 5,870,306 | 8,802,311 | 4,401,777 6,343,548 | 13,524,083 208 , 344 ,057 2,429,884 
State Mutual Life Insurance, Mass. | 331,715,814 | 13,711,172 | 32,678,788 | 50,216,388 | 17,606,015 | 29,687,079 | 140,452,628 | 1,004,419,166 | 103,140,768 
State National Life, Missouri OT AES 718,050 | 150,235 | 375,032 | 398,600 | 38,813 290,661 5,142,083 9,332,408 1,062,978 
State Reserve Life, Texes ; 7 4,274,554 | 273,745 754,784 | 924,892 | 129,929 475,933 | 8,174,282 | 31,216,671 4,044,138 
Sterling Insurance Co., Illinois... . . , 5,938,035 4,366,398 3,192,216 | 3,371,376 | 1,006,732 2,713,739 6,539,881 | 38,901,570 | —4,148,789 
Sunset Life Insurance Co., Olympia, Wash. 2,359,185 376,150 510,506 641,990 | 129,703 | 396,779 4,605,138 23,699,158 | 2,766,073 
Supreme Liberty, Illinois... . . 8,379,309 | 1,882,277 3,063,338 3,476, 262 | 675,996 | 2,503,272 33,028,822 | 113,079,708 | 3,068,459 
Teachers Insurance & Annuity, N. Y. C.. 242,253,244 | 7,841,447 | 23,899,686 | 33,293,731 | 7,935,857 11,838,735 | 22,097,246 | 101,510,266 | 14,327,401 
Texas Life, Waco, Texas........ | 10,774,986 | 1,160,669 1,133,826 | 1,631,938 371,523 | 848,603 | 6,000,633 | 43,556,427 3,005,843 
Texas Prudential, Texas... | 14,812,507 | 2,120,179 | 3,987,029 | 4,428,888 | 826,123 | 2,840,121 | 112.761.619 | 140,138,050 | 9/329;114 
Travelers Insurance Co., Connecticut | 1,775,026,769 | 182,376,634 |a155,093,444 |a219,441,876 |a105,154,641 | a150,894,283 | a1,089,784,928 | 8,944,684,943 | 780,497,027 
Union Central Life Ins. Co. of Cinn., Ohio 604,648,404 | 25,862,805 | 41,942,530 | 75,765,937 | 33,410,839 | 54,927,525 92,179,583 | 1,368,308, 568 31,111,881 
Union Labor Life, New York City..... Cr 8,779,005 2,469,540 5,060,705 | 5,361,994 3,138,065 4,071,933 38,569,720 | 210,582,695 27,972,672 
Union {tee te Life Insurance Co., vag 7,521,249 2,059,986 3,267,678 | 3,467,108 | 719,474 2,306,319 | 26,803,609 | 66,143,471 2,227,282 
Union ee cecashns 49,317,816 2,633,125 10,447,212 | 13,191,313 | 3,869,340 | 8,666,375 | 52,157,107 | 207,483,866 31, 863,683 
Union National Life, Nebraska............ 8,580,532 604,870 2,964,172 3,429,141 176,872 1,366,722 | 24,894,184 87,154,933 13, 567,994 
United American Life, Colorado... .... .. 2,218,679 381,345 914,340 1,165,014 | 236,230 | 599,100 | 4,638,816 | 22,185,860 3,120,328 
United Benefit, Nebraska......... 100,636,480 7,008,511 | 35,960,540 | 39,534,968 8,889,059 22,492,360 | 159,728,809 697,258,132 53,420,852 
| | | | 
United Insurance, Illinois. . ‘i 10,480,496 | 3,423,933 | 15,404,462 15,727,261 | 4,578,550 | 13,967,453 | 79,856,501 | 106,958,061 | 20,738,128 
United Life & Accident, New Hampshire. 22,080,595 2,380,839 | 2,433,905 3,379,681 1,061,693 1,985,088 | 13,455,207 | 94,701,391 7,709,195 
United Service Life, District of Columbia... .| _ 3,696,189 411,581 910,532 | _ 1,093,620 151,817 558,468 | 10,037,427 41,428,428 7,617,881 
United States Life, New York City..........| 33,646,489 1,684,359 | 10,474,598 | 12,079,864 , 332,280 6,859,550 | 52,064, 248,688, 802 11,455,338 
Vi Life Insurance Co., Kansas......... 18,519,699 1,638,927 2,311,119 2,992,275 633,929 1,507,653 12,778,735 | 84,381,290 7,428,511 
Virginia Life & Casualty, Richmond, Va. . 3,257,051 384,529 941,711 1,035,909 | 269,435 744,394 6,700,054 | 24,638,656 612,682 
Volunteer State Life, Tennessee............| 41,752,270 2,738,830 3,955,560 | 6,485,943 | 2,247,567 3,959,266 | 16,057,493 146 , 354, 562 5,846, 058 
Washington National, lilinois............. | 196,730,398 | 19,436,528 | 31,256,672 | 35,602,773 | 9,469,684 26,649,545 | 142,744,036 | 506,090,565 | q108,299,292 
Webster Life Insurance Co., lowa......... 354,874 25,175 | 120, 262 131,696 13,600 | 71,388 1,965,615 5,694,536 1,338,690 
West Coast Life, California. .... 43,328,303 2,670,531 6,471,364 8,169,433 | 3,171,761 | 5,623,522 39,218,468 201, 704,295 21,331,492 
| } | 

Western Life, Montana................ ; 34,698,127 3,137,836 5,416,610 7,521,369 1,550,581 | 3,795,866 | 31,366,081 | 158,311,189 | 18,841 , 289 
Western Reserve, Texas........ Pme: 6,146,044 482,178 | 1,280,187 = 1,585,203 240,341 745,880 | 7,654,364 40,220,451 | 3,908,835 
Western States Life, North Dakota........ | 4,483,510 ,227 1,222,544 1,522,411 179,577 615,339 | 7,109,524 36,541,516 | 4,762,944 
Western & Southern, Ohio... . -seee+| 950,106,336 | 23,248,751 | 59,161,2 71,647,576 20,236,912 49,292,703 | 130,591,472 904,072,833 | 87,917,018 
Wisconsin Life Insurance, Wisconsin 11,788,296 490,449 1,282,199 2,013,914 521,932 1,107,781 | 5,662,795 47,621,470 | 3,729,177 
Wisconsin National Life, Wisconsin 18,209,313 1,346, 7 2,927,501 3,711,240 1,094,406 | 2,351,854 | 11,507,224 | 80,246 ,572 5, 245, 106 
World Insurance Co., Nebraska. .. 5,704,574 1,002,300 7,665,005 87,859,698 2,130,682 | 6,872,677 | 26,663,145 40,908,565 | 15,860,791 





TOTAL—1948 (267 Companies)....... 


t Includes capital, 
serves. 
(a) Excludes Accident & Health Depts. 


(b) Includes $441,320 ledger assets other than premiums, etc. 


(c) Includes $10,971,268 ledger assets received through rein- 
surance. 
(d) Includes $100,000 surplus contributed through sale of stock. 


(e) Includes $13,149 paid-in surplus. 
(f) Includes $50,000 stock dividend. 
(g) Includes $250,000 stock dividend. 
(h) Includes $200,000 stock dividend. 
(i) Includes $500,000 stock dividend. 
(j) Includes $150,000 stock dividend. 


54,237,038, 189 | ssent04.747 8.968, 690,464 | 9,429,596,070 3,533,440,748 


net oneiee and epeetal and contingency re- | 


203,612,699,947 | 15,502,279,645 


Saeasen2 mnamases.e 


(k) ) Includes $1, 000,000 stock dividend. 

(1) Includes $1,259,305 income to funds of reinsured companies. 

(m) Includes $1, 391, 749 disbursements from funds of reinsured 
companies. 

(nm) Includes $250,000 paid-in surplus. 

(o) Surplus funds consisting of reserve for mortality and asset 
fluctuations and other contingencies, unrealized appreciation on 
stocks and non-amortizable bonds, and reserve for mortgages. 

(p) Includes $391,612,879 monthly debit insurance transferred to 
ordinary insurance. 

(q) Includes net insurance in force of National Life Fund. 

(r) Includes National Life Fund. 

(s) Includes $31,953 contributed surplus. 
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¢ J LIFE INSURANCE WRITTEN AND IN FORCE IN THE UNITED STATES—1948 
ey BY CLASSES FOR 267 COMPANIES—YEAR ENDING DEC. 31 
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89, 224 ” | 
40,973, 536 | | Increase in Insurance in Force 
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| ——— ee — a 
401 , 763 MPANY AND LOCATION | | | Insurance | | [ 
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445 ———————— ——$—$s | | —_—_——— ——— —— —- 
ppl $ $s) | $ $ $ | $ $ $ $ $ 
- 765,193 | | | 
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108338: po lee York, N.Y. Sees ae) SR 659,218 | 2,617,759 2. | §,064;843 | 7,682,602 CEE i sisscnreaces 579,679 
11,950,504 Afro-American Life, Florida.......... oe 1,082 19,887 |... | 95,738 ‘Sirceney 39,900 203 ma Nicsis.cscsh han 
761,175 Alliance Life, Wlinois ....... pet otal 18,470 |..... ‘ . | 1,946 " 130,857 0 ae ah 515 
48,157,069 All States Life, Alabama........... ponvone 3,439 21,028 |.........-+. 87,109 153 et | eee 
American General, Texas.............----+-| 17,426 |.. LES ES ye ee S  viashanle eet anaaenene 
390, 203,917 American Home, Kansas. . cabal “i |) Se Oca Nseieea y 5) GREEN SRR RE RES: 
407,751 American Home Mutual, Topeka, Kans.......|... oa 4,156 | 21 TRE in xscce —159 —2 
13,330,625 American Hospital and Life, Texas ee > eee a 1,926 | 29,818 ee 1,798 
a American Life and Accident, Missouri | 850 567 | eee 7,092 —26 WE i ccacswa 
9,952. ife, Alabama........... : 9,341 28,062 |........ “ 58,127 | 3,108 —602 22 
62.620 oon — ik teen... er ; : ail 0 | Pere | 391 125,682 | ee sis 310 
23,949,639 American National, Texas.............----- | 187,722 205, 805 118 | 1,804,953 97,814 27,666 76 
14,855 , 667 American Reserve, Nebraska.............--- cs deneres S teeerensieel 40,057 Di wilseramaal 
7,343,240 American Standard, D.C.............-..+-+5 | | || 72 595 | 12,416 
American United, Indiana. . Sacaientanee | | EES Beer | 406 ,661 
2,733,208 Amicable Life, Texas. . TRE OE a 26 148,542 
320,144 Atlanta Life, Georgia. . ‘ eaeel 4,117 8 ee 133,183 
2,196,360 Atlantic Life, Richmond, | REE 7 | ae 34 | 195,561 
sae Atlas Life, Okiahoma.................-.+5+ 14,014 |.. a 3,223 | 77,298 
18, 289,317 Sinre Lit, Maryan Sa eee | 15,266 11.670 |... ' 20.601 
~ 2,365, Bankers Health an: 'e, Georgia.........-. eee ° f 
yy Seshere t= = Casualty, Illinois.......... | aan 6,681 J.-ess io ie'| as a aaa 9 Be 
, 552, Bankers Life, lowa. . ‘‘ caches eet } , 157, es es i 
a aman SS OD LUaSeoorre S caiaeeem : = eee gre ‘ 239,240 
ae Bankers cl ee sayesseauens 18,333 3,416 a | 130,414 19,370 a 005 150,589 
5,129,329 Bankers Security, New York..............-- | Sees | 148 | | ee i , 
5,119,304 Bankers Union, Colorado. . MET Escdeesesewes ize | i | on See err 31,006 
4,251,814 Beneficial Life, Utah a alilaam ie | eee 1,161 | | | SS 2,204 204,716 
gg Beneficial Standard, California .......... J | a ot ae ee | NE cacacecenicdccavennen 13,095 
2.674.520 Ben. Ass’n R. R. Empl, Iilinois..............| Ee | 3,141 | | eee 31,997 38,319 
9,290, 686 Berkshire Life, Massachusetts........ és SB, 008 |....-.. 7 epee mm.” | ae Peer 342,478 
1,583,772 Boston Mutual, Mass... : ‘peaenaes 9,946 8 ere 65,334 106,654 |........ = 171,988 
3,785,947 Business Men’ s Assurance, Kansas. cf See 3,998 | 342,759 |...... 22,838 365, 
934,740 California Western, Sacramento, Calif. Se | 22,803 | 410,768 )............| 91,060 1, 
Capitol Life, Colorado ............... hens of: os oef 2,006 | 92,482 |... aioe 25,059 117,540 
ye —— —_ eo beduee suid a 0,606 |........- ‘ 34,216 FY rer ey 4 
536, entral Assurance, Ohio..................--|  _., 524 J... - ee ak simul PESTS Ae a 
2,429,884 Centra! Life Assurance, lowa anes Ps | eee eS) ae | 280,621 eas 280.621 
. CL CHEE, 0 cc000 cs scvccecesses ; 15,981 13,504 95 122,812 35,332 94 158,238 
4,044.1 Life, Texas....... aattannilaids | IEEE ees |) ee Ree 42,871 
Aas | Ghureh Life, New Yori, N.V..... 2.000: MOE osc cnacuces a7} 39,288 222222] 533 31.767 
2,766,073 Coastal States, Georgia........ AON ; 9,143 3,020 3,034 | . 2,964 | 1,449 33,262 
3,088,459 Colonial Life, New Jersey - MSDE CS 23,130 9,119 | 112,947 96,654 4,737 214,339 
14,327,401 Columbia Mutual, lowa.. .. sale ke | ee Sc ngeaibeanel i ) ae ie, 2,219 
Columbian Mutual, Tennessee a 2 eee ocvefocscssnesss * ) er SES 26,882 
3,005,843 Columbian National, Massachusetts... . 32,662 |..........+: | 14,593 | 273,529 19 | 36,005 309, 553 
9,329,114 Columbus Mutual, Ohio. . natn | | a See | RT, er rT 230,331 
BO 497,027 Commercial Life, Arizona................ EE Ei iciseccuekethasasaass .| ‘ > Mi Ee 2s 5 
RLY} Commonwealth Life, Kentucky cath 49,418 32,291 | 4,526 | 228 ,867 155,840 10,423 395,130 
2,227,282 Connecticut General, Hartford, Conn........ | ft ere 351,407 | 1,497,444 )....... ‘ 1,334,661 | 2,832,105 
31 , 863, 683 Connecticut Mutual, Hartford, Conn......... | ey Pee es | ieaeineks 1,831,564 
13, 567,994 Conservative Life, West Vagina Ga hcevicg 6, iy Ree ‘' {ae : 60,207 
3,120,328 Continental Life, D. C. ee ln canal 13,536 A i ee .. =| 69,944 139,488 209,432 
53,420,852 Constitution Life, California................ 6,598 é 18,406 | 30,283 7,311 18,493 56 , 086 
Continental American, Detaware............ 20,788 |.......0000- | 280 _ | ery 745 217,380 
ret baer <7 SSG = ee ckesbaie | = paged xan ose 1.958 
.709, ountry Life, Iinois .. . SERRE _ |) eae ‘ ae: 1 i 
7:617.881 Cuna Mutual, Madison, Wisc................ scams 108, 37 | 7,839 “""|  9g3°365 | 291,204 | 
0 Durham Life, Raleigh, N.C..............-.-- 13,847 31,280 | 201 | 63,451 121,724 | 1,201 | 186 ,376 | 
4, | | 
612.682 Eastern Life, New York, N. Y.... : ee gos | 38,816 |............ 667 | 36,483 
5,846, 058 Empire Life and Accident, Indianapolis, Ind... 6,391 Wee Bosc escccs 29,287 Goat Levessctsesss 80,447 
D8 , 299, 292 Emp're State Mutual, Jamestown, N. Y....... 3,756 1,168 60 | 21,946 ' 60 | ,360 
1,338,690 Equitable Assurance, New York, N. Y....... 677,807 |........ 2,174 | 7,012,789 )...... 6,157,364 | 13,170,162 
21 331,492 neers DD SLGigacdeewabnuwsewua’ aa 24,278 116 | 4 } 137, 768 | 767 pat 
I pies in cheer ecsenevecen | LEE Hosccccescese ceewonnnne ° ae Ee y 
18,841,289 Expressmen’s Mutual, New York, N. Y. cal RS Hawseansinn Nic ocaccaeckeesxoxcteeee 43,252 
3, 908 835 Farm Bureau Life, Ohio . saeeeon _ | ees 1,701 | 243,813 |........ 11,240 255,052 | 
4,762,944 Farmers and Bankers, Kansas : s | Re Cr | i bsisewasene 105,532 | 
ne Farmers and Traders, Syracuse, N. Y.. — SRN Ec cikkxnssstabickaxsentons 101,332 |... sealececeeeseees | 101, 332 | 
5,245,108 | Farmers Life, lowa............-..-...0005 EE i oiincesinns | 14 | ene 346 | 29,058 | 
15,080,791 | Federal Life and Casualty... 00.00.00... 2i18 [osc lea iga | AL ieeeseeees eeeererets Bm 4 
. a joral Life, Wlinels...........-eeceeecees 16,997 |.....- oe ’ , | , ’ 
502,279,645 oe — Philadelphia, Pa... ee “ ROSES, Renee oe | wef | eee een ccaawas ‘ss ar | 
idelity rye hye Saeitint Oeae tae 15, weees ore cal f 
—— Franklin Life, Springfield, t................ 177,334 10, 772 739 612,059 | 40,439 | 3,301 655,799 
General American, Missouri................| “S| Serres 98,819 383, 116 _gpuameiet | 626,263 | 1,009,379 | 
npanies. Girard Life, Philadelphia, Pa................| ry jo i cabinet en eaackl 46,521 ae ‘| pe 46,521 
2insured Globe Life, Chicago, Ill.................06- 2,250 |. haa toihahioker ted 30,696 | Ot Ra 32,851 | 
Golden State Mutual, California............ | 6,414 12, 158 Bee ciaial é 17,362 | 29,563 |............| 46,925 
rd asset Government Personnel, Texas...............| 24528 |... .-0.e0eee/ecereeeeeees an S asasiabseddal | 28,371 | 
ition on Great American, Kansas................- ‘ | i ere FF >a Liscusniaseaal 17,424 | 
ges. Great American Reserve, Texas............. 14,679 54 | 2,433 | 30,515 54 | 2,814 ° 
erred to _— ae, Tome... Hig 6.008 Taco kaise’ | 64 | a.88 Seadiainaes 2,708 a. 
reat Northern, Wisconsin. ayucaneie OED |... cccrccceee oe ' | ers " 
nd Great Northwest, Spokane, DUS co ceus | ‘ | =e eee | | Sey rere 22,063 
; Great Southern, Texas.................20+-| 60,962 |..-. +. +--+ | -18,108 | 416,412 |..........-, | "35,592 | 452,004 
Great States Life, Il'inois (iecenennneseal Be Uvaccocescccelevescesecess 9,450 Jeseeeeeecere|ereseseewees | 9,450 | 
Guarantee Mutual, Nebraska............... | FEBS Es crcvccecses tacceninens | a kdcavcsesion Sn saabaw en 262,944 | | 
| | 
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BY CLASSES FOR 267 COMPANIES—YEAR ENDING DEC. 31 


Amounts cre in Thousands of Dollars 


COMPANY AND LOCATION 


Income, Louisiana 

Union, California 

Life, New York 
rr Dallas, Texas 

Life, Flori 


Home Beneficial, Virginia. . 
Home Friendly, Maryland. 
Home Life, Pennsyi 





Hoosier Farm Bureau, Indiana 
iMinois Bankers Life, Iilinois 
Imperial Life, North Carolina 


Interstate Life and Accident, Tennessee 
lowa Life, Des Moines, lowa. . 

Jackson Mutual Life, Chicago, III. 
Jefferson National Life, Indiana 


Jefferson Standard Life, North Carolina 

John Hancock Mutua!, Massachusetts 

Kansas City Life, Missouri. . 

meee entral Life and Accident, Ky. 
9 bsg ~ Mutual, -eeed 

Knights fe, Pennsylvania. . 

Lafayette Life, Indiana 

Lamar Life, Mississippi. . 

Liberty Life, South Carolina 

Liberty National, Alabama 


Life and Casualty Insurance, Tennessee 

Life Insurance Co. of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. . 
Life Ins. Co. of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 
Lincoin Income Life, Kentucky 

Lincoln Liberty Life, Nebraska 

Lincoln Mutual Life, Nebraska 

Lincoln National Life, Indiana 

Loyal Protective Life, Massachusetts 
Lutheran Mutual Life, lowa 

Manhattan Life, New York, N. Y. 


Manhattan Mutual, Kansas 

Maryland Life, Baltimore 
Massachusetts Mutual, mag 7 
Metropolitan Life, New York, N 

Michigan Life, Detroit, Mich. 
Mid-Continent Life, Oklahoma 
Midland Mutual Life, Ohio 

Midland National — ~ "0. Dakota 
Midwest Life, Nebra 

Minnesota Mutual ite. St. Paul, Minn. 


Missouri Insurance, St. Louis, Mo. 
Modern Life, Minnesota. 

Monarch Life, Manitoba, Canada 
Monumental Life, Maryland. . 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, N. J. 
Mutual Life, New York, N. Y. 
Mutual Savings Life, Missouri 
Mutual Trust Life, Iilinois 
National Equity Life, Arkansas 
National Fidelity Life, Missouri 


National Guardian Life, Wisconsin 
National Life and Accident, Tennessee 
National Life, lowa_ . 
National Life, Vermont 
National Old Line, Arkansas 

Nationa! Public Service, Seattle, Wash. 
National Reserve Life, Kansas : 
New England Mutual. Massachusetts 
New World Life, Seattle, Wash. ... 
New York Life, New York, N. Y. 


North American Accident, Illinois... . 
North American Life and Casualty, Minn. 
North American Life, Chicago, lil. 

North American Reassurance, New York 
North Carolina Mutual, North Carolina 
Northern Life, London, Ontario, Canada... 
Northwestern Life, Seattle, Wash. 
Northwestern Mutual, Wisconsin 
Northwestern National, Minnesota 
Occidental Life, North Carolina 


Occidental Life, California 
Ohio National Life, Ohio 
Ohio State Life, Ohio ... 
Old Line Life, Wisconsin 
Old Republic Credit, illinois... .. 
Pacific Mutual Life, California... . 
Pacific National Life, Utah ; 
Palmetto State Life, South Carolina 
Pan-American Life, Louisiana ‘ 
Paul Revere Life, Massachusetts 
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Industrial 


"674,860 


30,909 


42,598 


"322,148 


1,827 


43,533 


13,644 
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Insurance in Force 
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Industrial | Group 
nz $ 
wee 5,139 
204,369 | «18, 126 
254,345 6,327 
35,530 : 
111,011 1,894 
rr 3,756 
80, 186 724 
50,876 356 
oie 1,456 
2,711 ae 
76,052 
10,222 es 
ht : - 
177, 
a 504 
9,125 es 
Peat o 225 
"9 486,757 | 1,937,046 
oa “ 1,324 
70,646 1,338 
a - 2.557 
180,035 957 
tigi 647 
234,628 | 15,705 
ES. cicsensdas 
445,940 1,060 
514,377 ; 
558 096 71,395 
44,281 pre 
138,225 
1,578 
448 
| 60,084 
9,901,870 | 10,185,344 
Srigaane 4 9,142 
| e 
a 299 
aaa 
| 104,749 
51,972 | 
aes pee 
327,980 | a 
eae " §32 
3,083 
1,239,868 | 
Jeoseseeeee 
Dccsniaiilaaal 2,928 
5,866 
eee 2,577 
| ° 
85,227 2,667 
nine 5, 993 
vet 168,310 
AT 732,623 
46 | 612 
ee | 436 
339 | 3,836 
item | 40,115 
exec” 340 
30,287 |.......-. 
RaReaaein | "45,798 
7,401 
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Increase in Insurance in Force 








During 1948 
Ordinary Industrial Group 
$ $ $ 
1,798 | | 
SRE cs rcinucdadcansend 
4 eee 172 
ol EE 2 ee 
21,341 | 9,025 5,193 
9,452 21,384 1,083 
957 | 202 aaa 
7,548 | 1,427 8 
48,635 | a 207 
5.605 | 1,718 724 
2,467 3,664 ? 
7,962 | , 331 
2,755 | 627 
2,284 5,952 
138 47 
18,280 wade Wy 
776 | 3,223 
3,391 | 13,390 , 
14,678 , 504 
25 | 254 & 
7,309 | Abe 87 
73,224 | 
416,959 | 67,767 379,499 
42,585 | —4 
1,689 | 4,942 | 52 
—1,952 | —485 
8,756 11,204 2 
5,600 40 
7,853 te 
13,309 | 16,518 5,577 
31,657 | 13,945 
| 
21,231 19,659 12 
35,861 64,372 
52,845 21,154 8, 182 
2,399 4,659 «eet 
4,245 meee 
1,642 
375,031 27,816 
2,279 -6 
24,945 
11,365 —10 
796 
977 | 
123,421 | 31,007 
1,087,408 208 022 | 1,406,483 
1,569 raya deae 3,413 
4,655 ae 
9,962 : 
4,412 192 
3,441 
49,940 24,008 
6,149 | 3,907 | 
—153 Maes 
15,537 oof 
25,696 13,749 
107, . 
—898 -2 
13,436 | 
2,055 | 
3,359 212 
0.708 |..... 
95,441 | 148,617 
1,792 | ne 
69,775 
7,537 | 
2,273 
7,274 | 
162,690 
7,102 
475,980 
4,639 5,219 
9,925 1,188 |... 
7.478 ; re —2,200 
46,090 | 
2,885 5,506 689 
13,894 ; 2,360 
—381 | 139 
SRO os ccseanwe 
47,874 | 25,271 
7,386 
216,300 126,403 
34,349 | —3 —47 
14,370 —130 
8,855 | 31 
39,463 —14 2,415 
32,978 24,619 
6,127 ‘aie 204 
885 x 
30,905 3,995 
18,335 4,110 
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LIFE INSURANCE WRITTEN AND IN FORCE IN THE UNITED STATES—1948 
BY CLASSES FOR 267 COMPANIES—YEAR ENDING DEC. 31 


Amounts are in Thousands of Dollars 






























































Increase in Insurance in Force 
Insurance Written | Insurance in Force a During 1948 
| ota! 
COMPANY AND LOCATION | | | Insurance 
| Ordinary | Industrial | Group Ordinary Industrial | Group in Force Ordinary | Industrial | Group 
$ $s | $ $ $s | $ SF 8 s | $8 
| 
Peninsular Life, Florida................. 11,363 | 17,257 |... 43, | 74,865 ‘s 117,955 | 4,953 2,613 * 
Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa... . . . } 2,659,013 | ” 2,659,013 | 118, 066 | ees eS esa puseaan 
Pennsylvania Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa.. . 2,765 | 3,911 14,374 25,704 10 40,008 | 1,913 | Sees 
ON SS are 26,915 | 1,896 100,667 | 274,220 374,886 | 16,975 | ee 
Peoples Life, Indiana.................... |) Re 700 89,292 |..... 4,838 | 94,130 | >) | eae } 621 
Philadelphia Life, Pennsylvania........... | (eae . 104 ,038 eas 82 104,120 | 3 4 See Lietoweeswans 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Connecticut........... 103 ,428 PRES 1,016,433 |... 1,016,433 ere Fs beeen esate 
Pilgrim National Life, lilinois............... 623 Joveee , 3,649 |... 3,649 89 , | conel 
Pilot Life, North Carolina.............. 35,464 59,111 19, 785 197,850 179,489 71,049 448 , 389 17,656 8,774 14,544 
Pioneer American, Texas............ ‘ 19,853 [oseeneeee eS 46,278 | Peleawaxes : 46,278 | 2,498 sities senseh ee 
Pioneer National, Kansas...... 7 908 |... 7,585 | 7,585 | gS os 
Policyholders National, South Dakota. 9,589 |. 56,896 |...... 56,896 6,396 eae 
Postal Life, New York, N. Y............. 1,681 | 8 40,603 |....... 357 40,959 | —756 —1 | 14 
Postal Life and Casualty, Missouri... } 4,959 |...... 597 18,452 | 17,793 36,245 659 —37 
Presbyterian Ministers Fund, Phila., Pa. 5,446 | << 89,828 |... ; 89,828 2,765 ee 
Protective Life, Alabama. .... ae . FD eee 20,870 159,081 |... 173,552 | 332,633 | 21,776 } 18,264 
Provident Life and Accident, Tennessee Rae I ...... 114, 126 153,040 |: ; 407,374 | 560,415 | 24,817 83,521 
Provident Life, D.C... SETAE : ool 11,107 ee | 5,504 on 5,504 | — TEL |... ee eeees 
Provident Life, North Dakota........ 18,364 |..... ’ 94,591 ath 94,591 | 11,951 (Nese Seeaaaweeas 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa. |, ae aia date oem 1,312,476 |...... a ee ‘ 1,312,476 | yg eee Li ckceeesmaes 
| | | | | 
Prudential Insurance, New Jersey. . a2,399,623 | 541,662 | 535,732 | 17,837,325 | 7,915,829 | 3,881,870 | 29,635,025 1,644,387 | —433,371 | 479, 188 
Puritan Life, Rhode Island......... 909 |. ie |..... ; 1,446 11,824 | eee 
Pyramid Life, Arkansas. .... 12,514 |... 35,126 5,126 | 5,781 » ee 
Pyramid Life, Kansas biel 1,563 20,235 cepeval 20,235 | re Sefer ines 
Pyramid Life, North Carolina. .... 2,031 | 36,417 11,543 _ | 34,535 | 46,079 1,138 ee 12,192 
Reliable Life, Missouri 10,135 43,526 | 240 24,401 99,535 6 124, 564 3,846 6,064 | 43 
Reliance Life, Pennsylvania | ,850 soe 432 882,303 |.... ane 2,762 | 885,064 | | 178 
Republic National, Texas 22,415 12, 182 | 121,005 15, 398 | 136,402 | FF ; ‘| 12,104 
Reserve Loan, Texas. @ ae 24,800 | 9,469 228 | 2,225 | 22,665 | 151,118 | 8,099 224 | 6, 
Rio Grande National, Texas. ..... 4,760 14,192 45,455 1) 648 2,423 GIP Ui on ssccacese 
| r 
Rockford Life, Illinois......... yacuebbanes 2,487 ae 23,843 | 16,597 | 40,440 | 692 2,040 Mwaseneneat 
St. Louis Mutual, Missouri................ 1,785 15,101 | a. PRES PEe: 15,101 | i nichicedsevieeoas skutes® 
Scranton Life, Pennsylvania : 5,710 |. 50,049 | 50,049 | | es eneth hacen 
Security Life and Accident, Colorado 17,555 | 543 | 97,063 | 540 | ,603 fg eereeerree 
Security Life and Trust, North Carolina. ..... 60,972 |. 9,998 183,138 | 22,326 | 464 [eer 9,426 
Security Mutual, Binghamton, N. Y.. . . | 31,988 } 4,657 207 , 567 | 5,125 212,692 | , 5 |) Sere 961 
Service Life, Nebraska...... 446 ae 23,936 : = 23,936 | | i! Sa er 
Shenandoah Life, Virginia 16,174 9,846 133,724 | — ‘ 226,169 | 359,893 | er 3,025 
Southern Farm Bureau, Mississippi 9,906 auaee 024 | - 4 = ,552 EEE TERRE ene 
Southern Life and Health, Alabama. . 6,399 27,256 | 229,055 |.... 256,311 2,505 SRS Ti asavescacan 
Southern Life, Georgia th 2,817 9,403 | 12,569 | 8,803 | 21,372 SC: Se 3,819 
Southern Life, North Carolina | 3,688 . 6,640 58,315 | 236 65,191 1. 3,374 - 
Southern States, Texas... . 7,127 20,894 SER 20,894 |. Uae Sense 
Southland Life, Texas........... 33,307 |....... 1,435 261,275 13,742 275,017 3) 3 ree 1,375 
Southwestern Life, Texas............. ; Yannis 26, 259 623,735 | 73,473 697,208 45,602 |............ ,650 
Southwest Reserve Life... ... “ih Be 8,420 | 8,420 RGR CEs 5 2c 
Standard Insurance, Oregon. . . 15,977 |....... 130 128,412 | 483 | 128,895 9,250 |..... 41 
Standard Life, Mississippi nee 5,108 | GD devtascsas 28,837 19,441 48,277 | 1,311 ere 
Standard Life, Pennsylvania... . J) ea Die emulaatpe 27,309 eer Se | | 27,309  ] = sop ake asl vahenaea 
Standard Life, Indiana. . . || RRR RTS ES 3) | ae | 52,015 cj | 2 aa 
| | 
State Capital, North Carolina 36,466 | 8,345 5,247 47,769 19,904 | 5,237 | 72,909 8,753 1,542 | 5,237 
State Farm Life, Illinois 65,684 | oe | 1,471 293,351 EPS. 2,079 | 295,430 i) ae —2,217 
State Life, Indiana... . . ; 03,006 |...... aN ss ere | 208,344; jj$(2,430)..........+. 
State Mutual, Massachusetts. ... . 95,415 45,037 924,516 |...... 79,903 | 1,004,419 
State National, Missouri. . BEE Rsisnsceses 3,598 5,919 |. 3,413 | 9,332 re 
State Reserve, Texas... ‘| Sab. ........c0 140 29,674 | 1,542 | 31,217 sae 
Sterling Insurance, Illinois 6.414 |... 126 | 38.498 | 404 | 38,902 
Sunset Life, Olympia, Wash. PE cues cecncckesasans 23,699 | : 23,699 
Supreme Liberty, Illinois ‘ 5,355 | 27,527 | 147 27,451 | 85,221 | 407 | 113,080 
Teachers Ins. and Annuity, New York, N. Y.. . | |, aye |oveeeeeeees 101,510 | ivenkan “ane 101,510 14,327 |... 2... eceecfeeeeeeceeees 
Texas Life, Waco, Texas........ 6,001 |... Decades 43, 556 | eee 
Texas Prudential, Texas. . Seale 16,888 95,874 wis 66,601 73,537 | 
Travelers Insurance, Connecticut ... . } - ER 748,438 | 3,626,708 |............ 5,317,977 
Union Central, Ohio... 91,081 |........ oN 1. 1,300,678 |..........-. 7,733 | 
Union Labor, New York, N.Y........ | eee 32, 183 28,524 |........ 182,059 | 
Union Life, Virginia Dihevenenatuaaksd 2,160 24,643 | PETS 7,863 58,281 |... 
Union Mutual, Maine... . Re ae J. ae : 3,745 (es 13,602 | 
Union National Life, Nebraska... 26,006 |........... beagouteiaes SE ccnace ses ee 
United American Life, Colorado. . . ' | Seer |-. . 22,186 ere 
United Benefit, Nebraska... i nas | 6,719) 688, 140 9178 | 
United Insurance, Illinois : “re 2,313 | 77,076 | 467 6,311 100,205 | 442 | 
United Life and Accident, New Hampshire... EE idccaskescnsiectectunduns MP Ecackseencsay Ey Geman’ | 
United Service Life, Washington, D.C........ a 2 ii (i | il sal 
United States Life, New York, N. Y......... \ 9 ee 9,047 | are | 34,021 
Victory Life, Kansas. . . saonnand |] SRE SAE E > SNE: icdvensak pews 
Virginia Life and Casualty, Richmond, Va... . 614 6,086 | pie 291; = 19,347 
Volunteer State, Tennessee ................ 16,057 |. sk See aed SEES scisasaxzees 3, 
Washington National, Illinois 35,589 98, 148 9,007 | 236,302 | 224,791 44,997 
Webster Life, lowa... .................... 1,256 |. oe 710 4,098 | 1,597 | 767 
West Coast Life, California 8 ere 14,881 GR foc vecescaue | 39,876 201,704 8 rer 10,940 
Western Life, Montana..................... |) Serer cele nctid | nee 158,311 | ere S igstauaevamel 
Western Reserve, Texas... ................ | epeagResar 310 3 4 ee 1,475 | 40,220 BE gcksconeens —70 
Western States Life, North Dakota... ....... |) RBS eee 36,542 | vsfone ee, 36,542 | ERE Serer ° 
Western and Southern, Ohio................ m0 6} eet 4,809 887,787 |..........+- 16,286 904,073 eee 4,733 
Wisconsin Life, Wisconsin.................. 5,663 Se Sarnanee pees eo. eee Dick axeeneaae 47,621 |) eR! | .bnsesanceee 
Wisconsin National, Wisconsin. ............ BEE Bidtcdetcncsebvswes’ - , 246 | eee 80,247 2 Oar Jososcessyess 
World Insurance, Nebraska................. 4 eee 4,376 Se § ere 7,052 40, XS |) eee 3,412 
POTN FON... 5. ooo cncceceveccsccss 16,769,235 | 4,493,741 6,575,850 | 134,871,890 | 29,729,714 | 39,011,096 203,612,700 | 9,434,116 470,686 | 5,597,478 
| ' | 
a--Includes $391,612,879 monthly debit insurance transferred to Ordinary. 
b—Includes net insurance in force of National Life Fun¢. u—Unavailable. 
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PLANS 


agement of investment funds 

when decisions are difficult and 
when one’s patience is sorely tried. 
Such a condition has existed the 
past two and a half years and 
still exists today. Conditions in 
the world and in the domestic 
economy are too uncertain to give 
any sound base on which to plan 
long-term decisions. No one can 
assume, for instance, that by go- 
ing heavily into government bonds 
or top quality corporate bonds, 
that an investment fund will be 
safe as to principal even though 
income is sadly reduced. The mere 
fact that interest rates are so his- 
torically low gives little assurance 
that the value of bonds will re- 
main at present high levels. The 
fluctuations in such type of secu- 
rities over the past 25 years leaves 
room for thought. 

In such a state of dilemma, some 
investors are given to watching 
the trend of the market in which 
the securities in which they are 
interested are traded. The trend 
of the bond market, the preferred 
stock market, as well as the trend 
in common stocks, is followed for 
clues to the future. Actually, these 
averages, which establish the 
trends, do not give a true picture 
and can frequently be misleading. 
The market, however, as a whole 
is an imposing structure and its 
effect on the public mind is at 
times all consuming. 

In dealing with common stocks 
one frequently hears the state- 
ment—there is no stock market 
but a market of stocks. This is an 
effort to rationalize an existing 
condition as the expression dis- 
appears when the market itself be- 
comes all absorbing. Both the 
theory of the general market aver- 


Taceme are times in the man- 
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MARKET 


By, Evel ck Hall 


Partner, Davis & Hall 


Investment Management 


ages, as well as concentrating on 
individual issues, are frequently 
taken too seriously and to the ex- 
clusion of a broader approach. To 
confine oneself to any set rule or 
preconceived idea in a period as 
restless and changing as the pres- 
ent is more than likely to result in 
serious error. 


Securities of all types are much 
like individuals. Some act well in 
bad times and some act badly 
in good times. As environments 
change, they change. Today, when 
we look some years ahead, we 
wonder whether the type of secu- 
rity we might select will stand up 
under developments which may 
occur, even though it has with- 
stood such a test in the past. We 
wonder whether the pressure of 
inflated dollars and large public 
debt, which has never existed in 
this country before, will produce 
combinations of circumstances 
which will be adverse to our most 
cherished investment vehicles. We 
worry with the thought of a se- 
vere deflation which, coming at a 
time when the economy has been 
operating at a rather fast clip in 
a rarified atmosphere of inflation, 
could produce untold problems for 
the investment managers. These 
uncertainties are  high-lighted 
when we consider that many econ- 
omists are diametrically opposed 
in their views on the future. 

It is because all securities of all 
types are more subject today to 
the shifting currents created by 
two world wars that we cannot be 
sanguine about any investments 
we may make and feel that we are 
laying the foundation for a future 
opportunity. 

We have noticed some insurance 
company investment portfolios be- 
ing heavily weighted in govern- 







ment bonds and a large percent. 
age of these being short term. Th 
thought, of course, is that at the 
psychological moment these funds] 
will be transferred into more ly.! 
crative investment producers. ne 
the meantime the return is lovw, BY 
with the result that dividends on 
the company stock, which usually 
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approach to investment problems | ya 
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New ground must be broken and} ¢,, 
new plans given careful thought. | 
To merely hold dollars is of no} po, 
great credit, as those dollars have | ,;,, 
ceased to represent a stable fac- fev 
tor in the economy. One cannot 
be criticized under the classical | Ok 
method of investing by ending up | 





do 
with the same number of dollars | in 
a number of years hence, but if he 


we are to operate investment 
funds on the theory of avoiding oft 
criticism, we are certainly doing | 


: : cal 
those who have an interest in ne 
those funds an injustice. ave 
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knowledge to the betterment of 4 ne 
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can be severely criticized for per | 4, 
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and his eyes unable to see the he 
fundamental changes taking place § 7; 
in the financial world. bil 
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Along City Streets 


ey W. EUGENE ROESCH 


NASHVILLE: Now here is a Ten- 
nessee city that gives you a right, 
royal welcome if you are—like me 
—an oldtimer back to the days 
just before the First World War 
when the globe was relatively 
young and had not aged as rapidly 
as it has done in the past thirty 
years or so. But my thoughts be- 
gin to wander! So Id better get 
up to date and tell you that I 
landed at the airport rather late 
one evening, with no hotel reser- 
vation, only to find the Legislature 
in session and not a cot available 
in the whole city. Naturally, at a 
scandalously late hour, I phoned 
Powell Stamper, that masculine 
refuge-in-distress to so many men 
in a couple of decades. And Powell 
finally found me a room—only it 
wasn’t a room! It was as beautiful 
a duplex apartment as you could 
wish in any public place. It was 
in the old Maxwell House. I put 
the adiective there for truth. The 
Maxwell House can remember 
the time when America was, in 
fact, what nostalgia proclaims the 
country today. And I can remem- 
ber the Maxwell House when the 
kind of apartment I had there a 
few days ago did not even exist in 
plans. Want a quick description? 
Okeh. Large double bedroom 
downstairs, plus bathroom and 
closets. Stairway up. On top, a 
Louis XIV, counter-sunk-ceiling 
living room, oval-shaped. Now see 
what happens to you when you 
can call as “Friend” a general 
factotum like Powell Stamper! He, 
as anyone in the business more 
than five years knows, works for 
the National Life & Accident In- 
surance Company which has hung 
up all those production records, 
and has its home office in Nash- 
ville. And a mere couple of bil- 
lions in force! And the most hu- 
man bunch of home-office people 
(from top-to-bottom and bottom- 
to-top) you can find in anv busi- 
ness, anywhere, in the world. They 
know that the more you depend on 
mathematical records and “go by 
the book,” the less chance you 
have of hitting what National 
Life & Accident has got—over two 
billions in force! That outfit—if 


Field Editor, The Spectator 


any corporation ever can—under- 
stands “just people.” 


ATLANTA: And, speaking of just 
people, you should know J. R. 
Kendrick, executive vice-president 
of the Coastal States Life Insur- 
ance Company in this fair Georgia 
city where Peachtree Street is 
synonymous with “Peaches.” Heck, 
I thought of that the other day— 
and recalled the famous “Peaches 
Chorus” of a show that knocked 
London, England, on its collective 
ear back in 1918! Wanna know? 
Well, the play was “U.S.” at the 
Ambassador Theater, I think, and 
the stars were Clayton & Jackson 
and they had the Peaches Chorus 
and the hit song was “Everything 
Is Peaches Down in Georgia.” The 
rumor was that every girl in that 
chorus was born in Georgia, 
U.S.A., and that not one was over 
eighteen years of age. It may well 
have been true! I wouldn’t have 
known then, from lack of experi- 
ence. And don’t know now, from 
lack of recollection! I do know 
that Jud (for “Judson”) Kendrick 
has, with his associates, taken a 
small outfit and turned it into a 
life insurance company in Atlanta 
which has jumped from some $17 
millions in force in 1946 to well 
over $32 millions in 1948. This, 
too, I think you should know. What 
is in a fair way to become a strong 
company now, had assets of $7,000 
in 1939. It has about $2,000,000 in 
assets now. And in the face of the 
tourhest kind of competition. 

Not long ago, I was personally 
saddened by the information that 
Jud Kendrick had been compelled 
to undergo a very serious opera- 
tion. And then, when I saw him, 
I was glad to see him looking so 
well—and to find him so absorbed 
in plans for the development of 
his company. In the unlovely ver- 
nacular of the day, the guy has 
guts! He has something else. 
A president of his company— 
C. H. Poindexter—who has im- 
plicit faith in him and in the com- 
panv! That’s worth thinking about 
in the Atlanta area where notable 
home offices of insurance com- 
panies have—with an outstanding 


exception—been conspicuous by 
their absence. That exception will 
be the next subject of my “City 
Streets” and I intend to devote my 
entire space to that purpose. 


JACKSONVILLE: Just a few days 
ago, I was very much pleased to 
be sitting in this Florida city and 
talking with my long-time friend 
C. Ervin Waller, president of the 
Professional Insurance Company 
which has, here, one of the most 
attractive home offices in the 
country. I say that advisedly since 
the building has light on all four 
sides, and has an imposing front 
approach. In addition, the river 
lies behind and “sets-up” the set- 
up. The company has its cafeteria 
and other attractions for em- 
ployees. Ervin is well known 
throughout the country, especially 
in the accident and health busi- 
ness. More recently, he has made 
a deep study of ordinary life in- 
surance and has introduced it to 
his organization. His company be- 
gan ordinary life over a year ago 
and wrote some $3,500,000 in 1948. 
Ervin is a native of Shadydale, 
Georgia, who was educated in 
Macon, Georgia, and got started 
in the insurance business in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., with the former 
United American Life in the last 
month of 1926. Then he went into 
the agency business with the 
Inter Ocean Casualty of Cincin- 
nati and. finally, in 1933, organ- 
ized the Nurses Mutual Protective 
Corporation which wrote business 
only for registered nurses. He 
formed the Professional Insurance 
Corporation in 1937. The Profes- 
sional took over the Nurses Mu- 
tual in November of 1947. Now, 
the Professional is writing over a 
million dollars a year of accident 
and health premiums and in its 
first vear of ordinary life (1948) 
did close to $4 million. Company 
assets of Professional are now 
about $700.000. Accident and 
health premiums are over a mil- 
lion dollars. The companv is en- 
tered and active in Florida, 
Georgia, Kentuckv, Louisiana and 
Arkansas and will soon be in two 
additional States. Incidentally. C. 
Ervin Waller. president of Pro- 
fessional. was given the Distin- 
guished Service Award of the Flor- 
ida Junior Chamber of Commerce 
abort five vears ago and has since 
continued his activities on behalf 
of that State so that, late last 
vear. he was unanimously elected 
a life member of the Florida 
Chamber. 
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Design 


E happened to stop in at the offices of Gerald 
W Stahl, an industrial designing concern, re- 
cently, to see one of our very good friends, who 
is an associate there. 

Knowing how curious we are about anything 
and everything in the business world, our friend 
decided to show us just how an industrial de- 
signer went about his business. Picking up a prod- 
uct, which the firm had recently designed, she ex- 
plained the various steps which had been gone 
through before this particular design was ac- 
cepted by the manufacturer. 

First came the actual work at the drawing 
board—and that has to take costs, ease of manu- 
facture, and numerous other details into con- 
sideration. Then came a conference with the 
manufacturers’ representatives, which ended in a 
few slight changes in the original plan. After 
this, more work at the drawing board, another 
conference with the buyer of the design, and then 
final plans for the finished product. 

Riding home afterwards, we thought of how 
nice it would be if life insurance was a tangible 
product that could be picked up and shown to a 
prospective buyer with a “Here it is. Now, then, 
this fits all your requirements, doesn’t it?” 

Well, it’s true that life insurance can not be 
picked up in the hand and exhibited. But life in- 
surance does have a “design.” That is the well- 
known “design for living,” which, in life insur- 
ance, is a financial design. 

It’s not an easy design to sell—that we all know. 
Let’s draw a few parallels here. First, your prod- 
uct. That’s easy enough, for the life insurance 
business offers the finest product in the world— 
protection and security. 

Then comes your work at the drawing board, 
and that parallels the thinking behind the par- 
ticular contract you choose for your policyholders. 
You also have to consider costs. A good life under- 
writer sells his prospect a contract which gives 
him the type of protection he needs most at a cost 
which he can afford to pay. And that means the 
cost which he can not only afford today, but one 
which, in all likelihood, he will be able to afford 
next year and the year after that. 

Manufacturers change the designs of their 
packages and products every so often as the old 
ones become out-dated. So do policyholders. A 
man or woman’s earning power increases; children 
are born; homes are purchased; men go into busi- 
ness for themselves. These are but a few of the 
times when your policyholders “product” must 
be redesigned to fit his needs. 

You have a good product; no other business has 
one like it. You have a good market; it encom- 
passes all men, women and children. 

So, “design” that product correctly to begin 
with. Satisfy your “manufacturer,” so that when 
his product needs redesigning he will return— 
with the greatest of confidence—to you, his orig- 
inal designer. 
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Pension Plans 


Employer-employee groups representing over one- 
fourth of all civilian non-agricultural workers in the 
country now have some form of pension or deferred 
profit-sharing plan in operation. 

Nearly three-fourths of the plans are on a direct 
pension basis and of these pension plans, 80% are 
life insurance plans using either individual policies 
or group annuity contracts. 
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Ho-Hum! 


E’VE decided to feature a picture of a farm gal 
W ini: month. Maybe that’s because the day on 
which we chose the cut was one of those balmy sun- 
shiny days when there was a definite feeling of spring 
inthe air. Or perhaps it was simply because we liked 
the way the gal in the picture looks. 

Looking at the photo, again, has started us off 
thinking about a farm, what it would be like to live 
on one, and whether or not we would like that sort 
of life. 

It is, of course, very true that you don’t know how 
well you are going to like doing something until 
you’ve tried it. Therefore, we may very well change 
our mind some day and spend the later years of our 
life pointing with pride to the various things we have 
accomplished with our own hands—or head—on a 
small farm far away from the hum of a busy city. 

For the present, we choose the city and the various 
forms of keep-busyness which it has to offer. Even 
though, come our vacation, we get far away from the 
city, and even though we snatch as many week-ends 
as we can for that very same purpose. 

You can—with complete justification—ask what 
in the world this has to do with life insurance. The 
answer to that is “Not a thing.” 

It’s just that we’ve just returned to the office, after 
walking around in the beautiful sunshine—it’s one 
of those days again—and we are now afflicted with 
what is known as spring fever. Maybe sometime 
soon we'll get ambitious and write an article on sav- 
ing, through life insurance, for that little farm in the 
country so many people seem to want. 

But as for now... ho-hum...notachance. We’re 
just plain lazy today. 





MARY C. McKEON 


Mary "a Whe a 


44XQOUR quota for this year is $150,000.” This 

Vas the information casually tossed at Mary 
C. McKeon, when she first joined the Prudential 
at the end of 1946. 


Miss McKeon admits she was horrified. She was 
sure that she would be unable to write even a 
single large policy. Figuring the amount of small 
policies required in order to make up that $150,- 
000—well, it just seemed an impossible goal to 
reach. 


However, she was in the insurance business of 
her own free will and she was determined that, if 
she didn’t succeed, it was not going to be due to 
any lack of effort on her part. 


Then came her first appointment—and the net 
result of that was a fully prepaid $10,000 endow- 
ment contract. Both surprised and pleased that 
her very first contact should prove so successful, 
Miss McKeon thought, “Well, now, that wasn’t so 
bad . . . Life insurance, here I come!” 


And “come” she did, winding up her first year 
in the business with $407,123 to her credit—which 
made her the leading Prudential woman agent in 
the country. 


Miss McKeon says that perhaps it was her 
hesitancy or lack.of self-confidence that spurred 
her on to great efforts, when she first entered the 
business. Her assistant manager claims that she 
still has the worst case of “Call Reluctance” that 
he has ever seen. Whatever she may have felt at 
the beginning of her life insurance career, there 
should certainly be no reason at all for self-doubt 
on Miss McKeon’s part today. She has been in 
her company’s App-A-Week Club since January 1, 
1947 .. . and one can ask no further proof than 
that of a gal’s ability to get out and sell life 
insurance. 


Miss McKeon’s entrance into the business came 
about pretty much as a surprise—even to herself. 
The company for which she had been working—as 
executive secretary to the sales and advertising 
manager—was sold to another firm. Miss McKeon 
was offered the opportunity of transferring to the 
new concern, but decided that she would like to 
try a business in which she could be “on her own.” 
She says: 


“My entrance into life insurance was the result 
of combing the business field for the sort of thing 
I wanted. I knew absolutely nothing about life 
insurance. In fact, I had never even heard of a 
woman underwriter.” 


One day, Miss McKeon happened to walk into 
the NALU office in New York City and there was 
given a booklet entitled Life Underwriting—A 
Career for Women. The articles in this book, 
which are written by different women in the busi- 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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EORGE DEIDRICH, Puritan Mutual General Agent, after offer- 

ing his visitor a cigarette, made a quick appraisal. He decided 
that Stephen Lane was moderately attractive, well-mannered and 
probably well educated. The fact that his friend, Fred Voice, had 
referred Lane to him meant very little, since over the years Fred 
had sent many people—ranging from deep-throated young women 
selling magazine subscriptions to elderly men who had been flunked 
out of Alcoholics Anonymous. 

“Tell me about your life insurance background,” Deidrich said. 

“Well,” answered Lane, “I started with Pilgrim Life 18 years 
ago and while a change would interest me, I'm still there.” 

“What is the nature of your sales work?” asked Deidrich. 

Stephen Lane lit into the question with the fervor of a starving 
man attacking a bowl of soup. “Of course,” he said, “I’m not at all 
interested in package selling. I think that’s a disgrace to the busi- 
ness. And programming, well, that belongs with the horse-car. My 
work is Estate Planning. In these days, you can’t break a man’s 
estate into sub-divisions. You have to treat it as an entity,” and he 
sat back with the self-satisfaction of an artist who has just put the 
finishing touches to his best piece of work. 

“How much business did you do in 1948?” Deidrich asked. 

“Just under $250,000,” Lane answered. 

George Deidrich couldn’t establish the right relationship between 
that volume and his visitor’s self-satisfaction. Having three agents 
in the business less than two years, who were producing at a rate 
in excess of Lane’s, he was downright annoyed at his guest’s 
smugness. 

“There is something I don’t quite understand,” he said. “I'm 
reasonably sure that the great majority of men will die with ex- 
tremely little outside of life insurance. I have a number of clients 
making more than $25,000 a year—some very much more—and most 
of them will leave estates composed almost exclusively of life insur- 
ance. Many of them own interests in their businesses; these inter- 
ests, too, are covered by life insurance.” 

“I don’t quite get your point,” Lane said. 

George Deidrich was sufficiently annoyed to be unconcerned 
about offending his visitor. He said, “Perhaps you don’t want to 
get it. My point is simply that there are darned few people who 
can benefit from the type of work you apparently are interested in. 
It’s a little like a doctor setting up an elaborate office in New York 
City and specializing in a rare tropical disease.” 

“I think that’s an over-statement,” Lane answered, “but don’t 
you think that the doctor has the right to do that and that I have 
the right to restrict myself to any particular phase of life insurance 
that interests me?” 

“Of course you have,” Deidrich said, “I find fault only with your 
very obvious contempt for the simple virtues of life insurance.” 

Lane got his back up and said, “Well, I don’t see anything very 
simple about life. It’s highly complex. And life insurance must fit 
the pattern. Only the morons in our business think in terms of 
simovle selling.” 

“I would like to ask you this,” Deidrich said. “Just what is nasty 
or vicious or stupid about selling a simple $10,000 Ordinary Life 
Policy to a young man who is about to marry? What is crude or 
moronic about selling a Retirement Income policy to a man who has 
not yet built up a sufficient retirement fund? There are thousands 
and thousands of situations that can be met only with the simple 
virtues of life insurance.” 

A few hundred inconsequential words later, Lane stepped into 
the down elevator. While it was on its way to the main floor, he 
hated Deidrich, and Voice, too . . . for sending him there. He also 
remembered that of his $240,000 production in 1948, more than 
$175,000 could have been handled easily by a beginner. He found 
this a highly disturbing thought. He managed to forget it by the 
time the revolving door let him out on the street. 
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| To Successful Personal Production! 
NT | 

| if 
HERE’S WHY: 


FLEXIBLE 

SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 

Acacia’s Planned Security Agreement is 
exclusive and extremely flexible—no other 
company has anything like it. 


PRACTICAL TRAINING 

Acacia’s Training Plan is especially design~ 
ed to get new men into paying production 
immediately. 


SOUND FINANCING PLAN 
Acacia’s Financing Plan eliminates money 


worries while getting established in the 
business. 





LOW PREMIUMS 


Acacia has the lowest premiums of any 
mutual life insurance company. 


NO BROKERS 

Acacia does not accept brokerage or re- 
insurance business—every policy we issue 
is credited to an Acacia Fieldman. 


NO HOME OFFICE COMPETITION 


Acacia does not write group insurance— 
no Home Office specialist competes with 
our Fieldmen for business. 








| ree 115 Million Dollars 
. PUI GI IN nisin iiss cc cosssncccacepicniarces 875 Million Dollars 
Here Ey Proof . oe « An Increase,of 75 Million Dollars 
; I scinnsscvinneasadyisictaiiniresdnincinn Detcdencebadaiie 192 Million Dollars 
The effectiveness of THE ACACIA An Increase of 16 Million Dollars 
WAY is shown by the outstanding Average Annual Production 
i record for 1948. of Acacia Fieldmen........................ 245 Thousand Dollars 
This Production Average Includes ALL Fieldmen— 
) Not Merely Selected Leaders 


For further information about Acacia’s ‘‘OPPORTUNITY 
CONTRACT”? send for the booklet ‘‘Opportunity Unlim- 
ited!’” which explains the advantages of the most unique plan 
of agency compensation in the life insurance business today. 
Address Acacia Mutual, Washington, D. C. 





—Acacia Mutual— 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, President 
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limited, since every person—young 
and old—makes up that field. 

It was on the third foot of the 
yardstick, selling, that Mr. Williams 
offered his criticism. Stressing ' 
that the selling of‘a product is the! 
most important part of any busi. 
ness, he said: 

How many men at the head of 
big business today appreciate fully 
the importance of the salesmep 
and the necessity for them to make 
more money? Too few I am afraid, 
It is my observation—and I am 
sorry to say this—that too few bu;. 
inesses today pay enough attentioy 
to the selling end of the business! 
and are really interested in how 
much the salesmen make. 

Your companies spend thousands 
of dollars each year in hiring and 
training salesmen. Do you realize 
that the turnover in your sales force 
is one of the most expensive items 





At the opening luncheon of the LAA Eastern Round Table meeting, 
left to right, are: L. B. Hendershot, Berkshire Life; G. Edward Pendray, 
Pendray and Leibert; Charles Corcoran, Equitable Society; Howard Wil- 
liams, Erwin Wasey and Company; William Weir, Prudential; Alfred 
Stanford, Herald Tribune; Alan Kennedy, president of the LAA, North- 
western National; Russell Noyes, past president of the LAA, Phoenix 
Mutual Life; and Leroy Doeher, Batten, Barton, Durstine and Osborne. 


ANNAN NLL TTT 





LAA Eastern 


TABLE 


By Kase Siegel 


Associate Editor, The Spectator 


IFE advertising men had ample 
L opportunity for an exchange 
of ideas at the LAA Eastern 
Round Table meeting held March 
17 and 18 at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York City. The increased in- 
terest in this type of meeting was 
pointed up by an attendance of 
approximately 160 as against that 
of 90 last year. 

The theme of Thursday after- 
noon’s session which followed the 
opening luncheon, was “As Others 
See Us.” The three speakers, who 
had been invited to air their views 
of the life insurance business, were: 
Howard Williams, president, 
Erwin-Wasey, Inc., New York City; 
Alfred B. Stanford, vice-president, 
the New York Herald Tribune; and 
G. Edward Pendray, president, 
Pendray-Leibert, New York City. 
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Mr. Williams, who was the first 
speaker, spoke on “The Yardstick 
of Life Insurance.” He broke his 
yardstick down into three separate 
measures: the first foot of the 
yardstick representing the product; 
the second, the field for that prod- 
uct; and the third, the selling of 
the product in the field. 

Mr. Williams stated, immediate- 
ly, that there could be no question 
at all about the value of the product, 
which is protection and security. 
He said, as a matter of fact, that 
he had long felt that life insurance 
men and women had earned the 
right to have the initials P. D., 
standing for Doctor of Protection, 
after their names. 

Going on to the second foot of his 
yardstick, Mr. Williams stated that 
the field for life insurance is un- 


of cost in your business? How much 
time and money do you invest in 
trying to reduce that item of cost 
and to salvage these turnover 
losses? Do you realize that this 
item of expense can be materially 
reduced by helping your salesmen 
to make more money? 

The life insurance business is 
notorious for the constant and rapid 
turnover of the salesmen in that 
business. Surely you men cannot 

e too proud of that unenviable 
reputation. The proper amount of 
effort and money devoted to that 
all important end of your business 
could be made to pay big dividends. 

To me as an outsider—a man who 
believes in life insurance— the life 
insurance profession as a_ whole 
has done a very poor job in the | 
selling of its product. And that 
goes for most of the “selling 
horses” that go to make up the 
selling team in your business. You 
have been much too indirect, too 
evasive, too defensive in your at- 
titude in both your selling and ad- 
vertising. You have been walking 
on “rubber heels” when you should 
have been using good solid leather. 

You have allowed life insurance 
salesmen to attain a position that 
is not in keeping with the dignity 
of the product you have to sell. You 
are not attracting the calibre of 
men who should be devoting their 
lives and efforts to the selling of 
your product. 

The fault. gentlemen—in my 
humble opinion—does not lie in 
vour business and the product you 
have to sell, but with you and the 
way in which your business has 
been conducted. The fact that so 
many people carry insurance—with 
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Thirty-Eighth Annual Financial Statement 
December 31, 1948 








ASSETS 
%o 
a Bi Be NE I ii ce nec cernccpaccnseseccen $ 2,285,056.64 3.41 
United States Government Securities .................. 18,378,642.77 27.39 
Insured Savings & Loan Assn. Certificates .............. 610,000.00 91 
PE I So. vntecdcecss ese ekdensencs 19,010,608.47 28.34 
Other First Mortgages on Real Estate ................. 12,264,365.12 18.28 
State, County, & Municipal Bonds .................... 206,124.15 31 
SO Pa 5 cae abe va i mae | ,273,860.79 1.90 
Public Utility I Ne De BS oe ee 8,188,408.97 12.20 
Industrial & Miscellaneous Bonds ...................... 728,799.66 1.09 
unas eae a Ree at 491,900.00 .73 
SES eer Meee Tree ry hee 1,067,572.81 1.59 
Home Office and Branch Office Properties .............. 770,732.45 1.15 
Real Estate Sold Under Contract ..................... 40,511.90 .06 
Accrued Interest, Premiums in Course of Collection & Net 
ee a au ai eens bes ace ehay eee 1,773,664.66 2.64 
100.00 
National Life Fund .... toe BAG Re wees bee 29,640, 150.07 
Total . ET Tem Sr ke $96,730,398.46 


*Loans fully or partially ineured « or r querenteed by an instrumentality of the United States Government. 


RESERVES AND OTHER LIABILITIES 








Legal Reserves to Protect Policy Contracts ..................... .$ 39,737,708.14 
ee Pree eee ' None 
Reserve for Unreported Claims and Claims with incomplete Proofs..  2,535,351.10 
Expenses and Taxes Payable in 1949 .................. weeeee ee «= STS 
Advance Premiums and Trust Funds ............ 2... 00. eee ene | 432,655.98 
Reserve for Investment Fluctuation .................. 0.00 c eee eee | ,000,000.00 
All Other Liabilities ..... Stig Cit Ok AE ee eet ee 961,008.19 
National Life Fund (Including Reserve I cx Gsswine wep anawn aes 29,640, 150.07 
TE i se nu clean hp Gumi ae eae eee’ $ 77,293,870.26 
EXCESS SECURITY TO POLICYOWNERS 
Capital Stock ..... cae i Perret $ 5,000,000.00 
eee wean ns eas MPI ee ey 10,936,528.20 
Reserve for Contingencies ....... oq 3,500,000.00 19,436,528.20 
CS eee tat ong SESS Oba aan bee $ 96,730,398.46 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE ..... 00... ccc cece eee ee $506,090,565.00 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Executive Offices: Evanston, Illinois George R. Kendall, President 
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sums running into many billions— 
has not been brought about by 
what you have done, but has been 
accomplished in spite of what 
you have done. Life insurance 
today has scarcely scratched the 
surface of its potential. 

Mr. Williams went on to suggest 
that a life insurance salesman 
should go into drydock, occasionally, 
just as a boat does. He suggested 
that the salesman scrape off the 
“barnacles,” which might be hold- 
ing him back in his company, and 
then start afresh with a “clean 
hull.” 

The next speaker was Mr. Stan- 
ford. He spoke on the subject of 
“Today’s Urge for Security,” de- 
claring that today’s urge for se- 
curity by American citizens has 
placed the life insurance industry 
and government at the crossroads 
because one of the most important 
political discoveries “is going to be 
that man and his welfare can be 
made a concern of the government 
—and to a degree never before 
supposed possible.” 

Mr. Stanford said that this po- 
litical discovery is in the nature of a 
challenge to the life insurance bus- 
iness to provide low-priced life in- 
surance protection so its benefits 
can be within the reach of the 
greatest number of people. 

Mr. Stanford declared, “I happen 
to believe your product is better 
than a government product.” He 
urged life insurance men to re- 
examine their policies with the 
view toward making them easily 
readable and understood. And he 
asked them to review emergency 
loan transactions. 

He asked: “Are these transac- 
tions as easy and as simple as they 
can be? The sixth freedom—free- 





dom from forms and red tape— 
should surely characterize a product 
representing the business way as 
against the government way of han- 
dling a security problem. 

Discussing the problems of ad- 
vertising, Mr. Stanford said that 
under the pressure of today’s cost 
many advertisers have questioned 
sharply national appropriations 
spent uniformly from coast to coast 
without regard to matching sales 
opportunity. Accordingly, he added, 
there is more and more productive 
use being made of local media to 
give sales support in areas of great- 
est sales potential. 

“It has always struck me as cur- 
ious,” Mr. Stanford continued, 
“that your great industry—with 
such exact knowledge of where its 
customers are and who they are, 
has failed to exploit this new 
weapon for lower distribution costs. 
Aside from the truly great cam- 
paign of your Life Insurance In- 
stitute there is hardly one impor- 
tant consistent user of local media. 
You share with the automobile in- 
dustry the rare and priceless ad- 
vantage of knowing where your 
customers are. It is strange that 
this has not prompted wider ex- 
periment in getting closer to your 
customers with your advertising 
messages. 

“Not only may there be a media 
investment opportunity here, wait- 
ing for progressive companies to 
exploit, but there is a copy strategy 
that surely offers a wholly new and 
intimate way of talking to the 
people you seek to influence.” 

Questioning whether insurance 
advertising touched the possibili- 
ties of its specific local opportuni- 
ties. Mr. Stanford concluded: 

“Has it been brought home to 








the high schoo! students of a tow 
how in the case of Mr. X—a wa 
known man of position in the regig, 
—life insurance helped all alon 
the way? How what he achieves} 
and enjoys right now in their com. 
munity was in part at least mag 
possible by his life insurance pr. 
gram? Is this same privilege being 
endangered so far as the next gen. 
eration is concerned? 

“Not only are there great copy 
advantages in such local talk about 
local personalities, but we can’t af. 
ford to forget the great economie 
made by putting your message 
more closely where your sales dollar | 
goes and from where your premium 
dollar really comes.” 

Mr. Pendray, who was the last 
speaker, spoke on the “New Chal- 
lenge of Public Relations.” He 
felt that life insurance company 
investments should give force and 
assistance to attacking the prob- 
lem of “growing older” by making 
it economically possible for more 
individuals to provide security for 
themselves and their families, and 
also to help expand and improve 
educational facilities. 

Mr. Pendray urged life insurance 
men attending the meeting to help 
in a complete audit of the economic 
and technological resources of the 
country. This study, he said, will 
provide information and will help 
determine how many people our 
economic system can support. 

By investing in those industries 
that not only supply and meet eco- 
nomic needs but also provide those 
comforts which make it “fun to 











grow older,” Mr. Pendray declared, 
the life insurance industry has a 
great opportunity to further serve 
the American public. 

Mr. Pendray also suggested that 





LAA Eastern Round Table “Candid Mike” Forum 
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PRESIDENT RALPH C. PRICE 


President Price Highlights 
Best Year in 
Jefferson Standard History 


HIGHEST RATE OF INTEREST PAID 


“In 1948 4% interest was paid on funds 
held in trust for policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries. Not since organization of the 
company in 1907 has Jefferson Standard 
paid less than 4%.” 


EXCELLENT EARNINGS ON 
INVESTMENTS 


“For the twelfth consecutive year Jeffer- 
son Standard maintained its leadership 
among all major life insurance compa- 
nies in rate of interest earned on in- 
vested assets.” 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 
“Assets increased $21,287,625 in 1948— 





ated Anal Shitiaed 


DECEMBER 31, 


ASSETS 


Cash $ 3,406,915 


United States Government 


Bonds . 34,312,931 
All Other Bonds 30,388,513 
Stocks. . e 19,544,373 

Listed securities are carried 

at market, cost, or call 
price, whichever is lowest. 
First Mortgage Loans 101,013,230 
Real Estate 10,194,591 
Loans to Our 
Policyholders . 14,193,259 
Secured by the cash values 
of policies, 
Investment Income in 

Course of Collection . 1,473,096 
Premiums in Course 

of Collection . 5,346,858 
All Other Assets 1,271,145 

Total Assets $221,144,911 


now total $221,144,911. Surplus, capital, 
contingency reserves total $26,200,000, 
an unusually high ratio of additional 
funds for protection of policyholders. 
For every $100 of liabilities there «re 
113.44 of assets.” 

1948 os 


YEAR OF RECORD ACHIEVEMENT 


“(1) New sales largest in history— 


LIABILITIES 


Policy Reserves . $164,253,351 


A fund which with future $122,365,121. 
premiums and interest (2) Gain in insurance in force— 
earnings provides for the , $73,223,754. 
aye ffl eee (3) Insurance in force total now 

$820,725,276.” 


Reserve for Policy 


oe ee 917,241 

Claims on which completed BENEFITS PAID 
— have not been re- 
ceive . 

. “$9,273,819 paid to policyholders and 
Reserve for Taxes . 527,785 beneficiaries in 1948. Total payments 
Premiums and Interest since organization—$176,985, 153.” 

Paid in Advance . 5,292,743 
Policy Proceeds Left 
oi Guaneay 18,043,366 EXPANSION PROGRAM 
Dividends for “A 1948 highlight in Jefferson Standard’s 
Policyholders . 2,406,386 expansion was the opening of eight new 
Policy Revaluati branch offices: Albuquerque, Baton 
iy shaman eagae 1,970,483 Rouge, Boise, Mobile, Montgomery, Port- 
land (Ore.), Seattle and St. Louis. 
Reserve for All . 
Other Liabilities . 1,533,556 
—_—_—_—_—- JEFFERSON FAMILY PROVIDER 
Liabilities $194,944,911 
Contingency “A new policy plan for preferred risks 
Reserve $2,200,000 was made available to the public in 
Cnseed 10,000,000 1948—Ilow cost protection tuned to high 
© oe cost of living needs.” 


Surplus Un- 
assigned 14,000,000 
Total Surplus Funds for P 
Additional Protection fl 








of Policyholders . 26,200,000 
Total $221,144,911 
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JEFFERSON STANDARD 




















IFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Members of the LAA Eastern Round Table committee, left to right: 


A. C. Hansch, Mutual Benefit; Robert MacGregor, Phoenix Mutual; Sid 
Shaul, Colonial Life; Charles Corcoran, Equitable Society; William Weier, 
chairman of the committee, Prudential; Robert Durham, Metropolitan; 


and F. L. Cooper, New York Life. 


in the field of learning the life in- 
surance industry should contribute 
to the development of more and 
better educational material and 
facilities. He pointed to the need 
for schools of advanced learning to 
become self-sustaining institutions. 

Friday morning was set aside 
for three round table discussions. 
Each round table consisted of three 
hour-long meetings, so that indi- 
viduals could easily participate in 
the separate discussions. 

Leading the round table on pros- 
pecting were John D. Brundage of 
the Mutual Benefit Life and Ken- 
neth L. Brooks of the Prudential. 
The discussion on recruiting was 
led by Royden C. Berger of the 
Connecticut Mutual and J. H. 
Warner of the Aetna Life, and the 
one on selling was headed by Nor- 
man L. Klages of the Reliance Life 
and Burt M. Langhenry of the 
Acacia Mutual. Views and methods 
used by the different companies 
were exchanged freely during these 
discussions. 

A “Candid Mike” forum took 
place in the afternoon. The “board 
of experts”, who answered ques- 
tions from the floor, consisted of: 
Clancy Connell, general agent, Prov- 
ident Mutual; H. Bruce Palmer, 
vice-president. Mutual Benefit Life; 
“Al” Thiemann. assistant secretary, 
New York Life: Seymour Sutorius, 
field representative. Equitable So- 
ciety; and Harvev Kesmodel. sales 
promotion manager. Sun Life of 
America. A. L. Cawthorn-Pagé@, 
Canadian manager of publications. 
Metropolitan Life, acted as mod- 
erator. 

The first discussion centered 
around the question as to whether 
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agents were being provided with 
too many new sales tools with the 
suggestion that it might be better 
to lessen the flow of sales promotion 
material and concentrate more on 
effective training of agents. 

Points brought out in the dis- 
cussion were: 

(1) That it might be wise to 
select agents with greater care and 
qualify them along given lines. 
In that way, a constant flow of new 
ideas, too many of which often 
prove confusing to the agent, would 
not be needed. 

(2) That, on the other hand, new 
developments do, however, often 
necessitate new ideas. 

(3) That a large number of con- 
tracts are sometimes necessary for 
new agents, since they are apt to 
sell mostly package ideas. 

It was also stressed that agents 
should be taught to sell the type 
of policy that would take care of the 
living problem—money needed dur- 
ing the lifetime of a policyholder 
—as well as that which provided 
vrotection for a man’s family after 
his death. 

The next question was whether 
or not companies should now pre- 
pare conservation sales aids so thev 
will be ready for use when needed. 
Here, it was brought out that, if 
the original sale is made correctly, 
there need be no fear of lapsation. 

Then came a discussion on the 
effectiveness of local versus national 
advertising. It was generally agreed 
that it would be impossible to make 
a dollar-to-dollar test. since actual 
results could not be vinned down. 
There were many differences in 
opinion as to which tvpe of adver- 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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l \ current John Hancock advertisement which indicates how the spirit of American Independence is fostered and 

strengthened by Life Insurance. So that these benefits may be shared by all, the John Hancock offers life insurance in all its forms: 

5b life, endowment and term policies, juvenile insurance, retirement income policies, annuity contracts, and all plans of group coverage. 
2 
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His metal alphabets gave liberty a votce. 


He caME a few boats behind the Mayflower and his name made them stand up to save it. 


was Stephen Daye. He loaded his press on a Conestoga wagon and rolled 
He unpacked his types and his crude wooden press. And for west with the frontiersmen. He piled it on a dog-sled and 
the first time on American soil, a man with something to say followed the trail breakers to the Klondike. 

i could speak to other men beyond the range of his voice. He was a laughing man named Mark Twain and an angry 
one named Horace Greeley. He was a poet, mechanic, 
teacher, scholar, wanderer, handyman, preacher. 












He turned up in Philadelphia and his name was Ben Franklin, 
an ink-stained youngster getting out a newspaper. And 

then a farmer, home after the day’s work, could learn what He’s the American printer, and his press is the voice of a 
was going on in the world and in other men’s minds. free people ... free to speak up, free to listen, free 


e 4 ° ‘ ° 
He worked behind bolted doors under the name of to argue, free to agree 


Bobbie Bell, printing the words of a ragged prophet called It was in the pursuit of this freedom that life insurance 
Paine. And out into the world went Common Sense, a little was developed—a free man’s way of building security 
book that reminded Americans what they had here, and for his family and himself. 








MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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insurance under- 


VERY life 
writer who bases his selling 


approach on general estate 
planning should be keenly inter- 
ested in two decisions recently 
handed down by the United States 
Supreme Court, namely, Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue v. Estate 
of Francois L. Church and Estate 
of Sidney M. Spiegel v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 

While neither of these cases per- 
tain directly to the taxability of life 
insurance, nevertheless, they do 
radically change former opinions as 
to the taxability of trusts under the 
Federal estate tax provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code, and will up- 
set many an estate plan which has 
been formulated in conformity with 
prior interpretations of the law. 

Section 811(c) of the Internal 
Revenue Code requires the inclusion 
in the decedent’s gross estate of the 
value of all property “To the extent 
of any interest therein which the 
decedent has at any time made a 
transfer, by trust or otherwise... 
intended to take effect in possession 
or enjoyment at or after his death.” 
Hence, if the decedent had created 
an inter vivos trust, and (1) re- 
tained the income during his re- 
maining lifetime, (2) provided for 
the reversion of the corpus of the 
trust in the event that all of the 
beneficiaries were to predecease 
him, or (3) left the final distribu- 
tion so uncertain that the property 
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Morton 


might revert to him by operation 
of law, then the question will arise 
as to whether such a transaction 
was intended to take effect at or 
after death. 

Following is a brief history of 
this provision: 

From the date of enactment of 
the Federal estate tax law in 1916 
until 1930, transfers in trust which 
were designed to distribute the 
corpus at the settlor’s death and 
which reserved a life income to the 
settlor had always been treated by 
the Treasury Department as trans- 
fers intended to take effect in pos- 
session and enjoyment at his death 
and were includible in his taxable 
estate. In fact, millions of dollars 
were collected from taxpayers on 
this basis. However, in 1930, the 
Court, in May v. Heiner, upset this 
long-standing Treasury interpreta- 
tion, and held that such a trust 
should not be taxable merely on the 
basis that the settlor had retained 
the income. Almost immediately, 
Congress amended the law and pro- 
vided for the taxability of such 
trusts, but in 1938, the Court held 
that the amendment was not in- 
tended to apply to trusts created 
before its passage in 1931. 

Hence, for the last decade, it has 
been the opinion of tax advisers 
that if an irrevocable inter vivos 
trust were created prior to 1931, 
and no reversionary interests were 
provided, such a trust would not be 


TAXABILI 
OF TRUS 


By hy er Ps 


Analyst and Advisor 
in Estate and Tax Matters 


T§ 


includible in the settlor’s estate, al- 
though the settlor had reserved the 
trust income for his own use. 

In 1935, the Court decided in two 
St. Louis Trust Company cases that 
the legal title to trust properties 
had passed irrevocably from the 
grantor, although the grantor had 
retained a reversionary interest 
therein, but in 1940, in Helvering ». 
Hallock, the Court expressly over- 
ruled these two decisions, but, ap- 
parently, did not cite the May ». 
Heiner case. 

In addition to the foregoing con- 
fusion, the Court had never decided 
whether a trust should be taxable 
if the grantor left the final distri- 
bution so uncertain that the prop- 
erty might revert to him by the op- 
eration of law—in most cases an ex- 
tremely remote contingency. How- 
ever, there have been many lower 
court decisions holding that such a 
remote contingency should not make 
it necessary to include the trust in 
the gross estate of the decedent. 


The Church Case 


This case involves a trust exe 
cuted in 1924 by Francois L 
Church, then 21 years of age, un- 
married and childless. He executed 
the trust in New York in accordance 
with State law. Church and two 
brothers were named co-trustees. 


Certain corporate stocks were | 


transferred to the trust with grant 
(Continued on Page 59) 
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Metropolitan Reports to Policyholders on 1948 Business 


HERE 1S THE Financial Statement of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company for 
last year. It is more than just figures, be- 
cause back of them is the story of what 
32,700,000 policyholders have done for their 


last 16 years aggregated $9,346,330,825—a 
sum which has served as a stabilizing influ- 
ence in homes and communities throughout 
the country. This total exceeds the Com- 
pany’s assets of $9,125,145,007 as of De- 


A few other highlights of the Company’s 
1948 annual statement are: the net rate of 
interest earned on total assets reversed the 
trend of many years and increased from 
2.94% in 1947 to 3.03%; in line with the 
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Cold Facts 


can sometimes be 


E HAVE just published our 104th 

Annual Report to Policyholders as 
a 40-page illustrated booklet. It tells 
about the progress New York Life made 
in 1948 and contains important facts 
and figures dealing with the financial 
condition of the Company. 


Set off by themselves, the figures tell 
a story of financial stability. But behind 
them lie many warm and human stories 
about the benefits life insurance brings 
to people in all walks of life everywhere. 


It is a fact, for example, that in 1948 
New York Life paid over $200,000,000 
to policyholders and beneficiaries. This 
money is helping widows maintain their 
homes and bring up their children with- 
out hardship. It is helping to send sons 
and daughters to college who otherwise 
might not have gone. It is helping fami- 
lies enjoy the peace of mind that comes 
of knowing that the future is financially 
more secure. It is helping men and women 


in their old age live without financial 
worry. 

It would be impossible to tell all the 
stories about all the people who benefit 
through life insurance policies. But in 
our Report this year we try, at least, to 
show what human values the facts and 
figures of our business often have. 


In addition, the Report contains help- 
ful information on “The Problem of 
Growing Older,”’ as well as a description 
of an improved service for policyholders 
so that death benefit payments and policy 
loans may be expedited, a review of the 
way the Company has made mortgage 
money available for housing, and a dis- 
cussion of the Company’s policy in 
making its investments in 1948. 


The essential facts and figures of our 
1948 operations will be mailed to policy- 
holders as usual with premium notices. 
The larger illustrated booklet will gladly 
be sent upon request. 











Assets totalled $4,448,369,759, an increase of $214,185,161 
over the close of the previous year. After deducting $4,181,863,- 
874 of reserves and other liabilities, surplus was $266,505,885, 
or $35,387,161 more than at the end of 1947. 


Sales of new life insurance in 1948 amounted to $857,719,- 
600, which is $335,600 greater than in 1947. 


The Company had 3,779,541 policies in force for $9,539,- 
584,229 of life insurance protection on December 31, 1948. The 
net growth of the Company during the year, as measured by 
the increase in life insurance in force, was $475,979,615. 


The provision for 1949 dividends to policyholders is $45,741,- 
294. New York Life has always been a mutual company and 
x pays dividends to policyholders only. 


A few figures from 
our 104th Annual Report 
to Policyholders 
December 31, 1948 


A copy of the 40-page illustrated 104th Annual Report 
to Policyholders will gladly be sent to anyone requesting it. 
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JAMES E. RUTHERFORD 


The election of James B. 
Rutherford, widely known in- 
surance executive, to vice-presi- 
dent of the Prudential by the 
board of directors is announced 
by Carrol M. Shanks, company 
president. 

Mr. Rutherford, who has 
been executive vice-president of 
the NALU for the past six and 
one-half years, will take up his 
duties with the Prudential as 
soon as he can be released from 
his present post. The date will 
be announced later. 

In his new post, he will be 
associated with Vice-President 
Orville E. Beal and will have 
immediate supervision of the 
district agencies department 
under Mr. Beal, who will con- 
tinue to direct and supervise 
both the district agencies and 
agencies service departments. 


THOMAS B. ROSSER, JR. 


Thomas B. Rosser, Jr., of the 
Metropolitan Life’s Jackson, 
Tenn., district, was the 1948 
leader among the Metropoli- 
tan’s more than 17,000 regular 
agents in the United States and 
Canada on the basis of the over- 
all point formula of the com- 
pany’s Honor Club. The factors 
covered by the formula are or- 
dinary, accident and health, and 
group placings, combined indus- 
trial increase, and control of 
weekly premium arrears. 

Mr. Rosser also was first 
among the agents in placed or- 
dinary with a total of $1,091,- 
030. He lives in Dyersburg. 
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JAMES LEE LOOMIS 


President Peter M. Fraser, 
Connecticut Mutual Life, Hart- 
ford, announces that James Lee 
Loomis, who was president of 
the company from 1926 to 1945, 
is now retiring as chairman of 
the board of directors but will 
continue as a member of the 
board serving on several of its 
important sub-committees. Mr. 
Loomis was elected chairman 
of the board in 1945, having 
joined the company as assis- 
tant secretary in 1909. He was 
elected vice-president in 1918. 





FRANK J. KEEFE 


R. RADCLIFFE MASSEY 


Frank J. Keefe and R. Radcliffe Massey were named second vice- 
presidents of the John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston. Announcement 
of the election was made by President Paul F. Clark. 

Mr. Keefe, manager of the underwriting department, has been with 
the John Hancock for 46 years and has been associated with the under- 
writing department since its organization in 1917. 

Mr. Massey has been associated with the general agency department 


of the John Hancock since 1938. 
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Ever Hear 


a Policy 












Insuring the life of 


in the amount of 


$l20. 00000 










MODERN ADJUSTED 





‘**I am the Modern Adjusted Benefit Policy — the ideal policy to 
use in programming. I offer Whole Life insurance with the amount and 
the premium reducing at age sixty-one and again, at sixty-six. I can be 
considered as both triple and double protection because the initial amount 
of insurance is three times that enjoyed from age sixty-six and thereafter, 
and is two times that between sixty-one and sixty-six. 


“I have been developed to provide life insurance protection in the 
amounts required as the insured grows older. I have a very large advan- 
tage over Term insurance to age sixty-five, or to life expectancy, for when 
they expire, my policyowners may need me the most. My plan requires 
a much lower premium to age sixty-one, making it possible for a much 
larger amount of protection to be purchased during my prospects’ pro- 
ductive years when they need it the most. 


“Like standard policies, I offer cash and loan values and paid-up in- 
surance. I pay my policyowners dividends every year and if they wish, 
they can have the Waiver of Premium, or Monthly Income Disability and 
Accidental Death clauses attached to me. 


“You won’t find all of these features in any other life insurance con- 
tract offering permanent insurance and it is surprising how they appeal to 
so many prospects. Do you think you can sell me?” 


spicata NATIONAL LIFE 


W. J. Sieger, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies Insurance Company .. Montelair, N. J. 
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LIFE 


INSURANCE 
IN REVIEW... 


IFE insurance companies oper- 
ating in the United States 
showed a net gain of ordinary 

insurance in force of 6.81 per cent 
in 1948, the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association has re- 
ported in a survey based on the 
experience of 113 companies rep- 
resenting more than 85 per cent 
of the ordinary insurance in force 
in the United States. 

New business during 1948 was 
written at the rate of 11.48 per 
cent of the life insurance on the 
books at the beginning of the year. 
Terminations — policies that be- 
came inoperative for all causes— 
during the year were 4.67 per cent, 


leaving a net gain of 6.81 per 
cent. Terminations include not 
only lapse, but surrender, death 
claims, policies that matured and 
all other causes. All ratios are 
projected to an annual basis. 

The survey, considering a true 
cross-section of the business by 
these 113 companies, was based 
solely on ordinary insurance, in- 
cluding term, straight life, en- 
dowment, and retirement income. 

Figures for 1948 marked a de- 
cline from the net gain in insur- 
ance in force in 1947. 1946 was 
a peak year, the end of a continual 
rise that began in 1942. Here are 
the figures for the last six years, 





United States Life Celebrates 99th Birthday 


A boutonniere is being pinned on President Richard Rhodebeck dur- 
ing observance of the United States Life’s 99th birthday. E. J. Moor- 
head, vice-president of the company, looks on. 
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Association’s 
United States Insurance in Force 
Survey: 


quoted from _ the 


New Termina- t 
Year Business tions Net Gain | 
1943 8.45% 3.70% 4.75% 
1944 9.27 3.31 5.96 
1945 9.97 3.35 6.62 
1946 14.50 3.97 10.53 
1947 12.83 4.62 8.21 
1948 11.48 4.67 6.81 


Canadian Figures 


Approximate figures, subject to 
change, showing the results of the 
life insurance business in Canada 
for the year 1948 have now been 
compiled from the annual state- 
ments submitted to the depart- 
ment by the companies. 

During the year 1948 the net 
amount of life insurance effected 
in Canada was $1,504,131,767, this 
being an increase of 3.5 per cent 
over the corresponding amount 
effected in 1947. 

Of the total amount effected in 
1948, ordinary insurance amounted 
to $1,206,863,136, industrial insur- 
ance to $151,999,742, and group 
insurance to $145,268,889. 

The total net business in force 
in Canada on Dec. 31, 1948, was 
$13,105,352,880, this being an in- 
crease of 10.1 per cent over the 
corresponding amount in force at 
the end of 1947. 

Of the total amount in force in 
1948, ordinary insurance amount- 
ed to $9,847,725,818, industrial in- 
surance to $1,443,890,652, and 
group insurance to $1,813,736,410. 
Canadian companies carried $8,- 
830,952,866, and British and 
United States companies, $4,274,- 
400,014. 

During the year 1947, the insur- 
ance premiums received amounted 
to $304,486,641 and the annuity 
consideration to $41,670,392, while 
for the year 1948 these receipts 
were $326,522,983 and $46,383,329, 
respectively. 

The total net business in force 
in Canada of Canadian fraternal 
societies was $125,126,252, and of 
foreign fraternal societies, $116,- 
357,042, or a total for fraternal 
societies of $241,483,294. 

The amount in force in Cana- 
dian societies and in the total for 
all societies shows a _ reduction 
compared with 1947, but this is 
accounted for by the transforma- 
tion in 1948 of one society to a 
mutual life insurance company; 
the amount in force thus excluded 
from the statistics for societies, 
but included for companies, was 
$74,527,699 as at Dec. 31, 1948. 
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N. Y. C. Sales Congress 


Many interesting sales tips 
were given by the speakers at the 
29th annual All-Day Sales Con- 
gress of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of the City of New 
York. The Congress, which was 
well attended, was held at the 
Hotel Statler, New York City, on 
March 10. 

Those who spoke during the 
morning session were: Mark C. 
Muller, CLU, Phoenix Mutual, 
New York City—‘Selling the Re- 
tirement Income Package”; Stuart 
A. Monroe, Equitable Society, New 
York City —“Selling Tax Situa- 
tions”; and Sadler Hayes, Penn 
Mutual—“Selling the Program.” 

The afternoon speakers were: 
Carl P. Lundy, Prudential at 
Philadelphia — “Selling, by the 
Debit Man”; Harry K. Gutmann, 
Mutual Life, New York City— 
“Career Prospecting”; and Vash 
Young, Equitable Society, New 
York City—“Be Kind to Yourself.” 

The association’s educational 
vice-president, John H. Evans, ap- 
pointed Harry Krueger, CLU, as 
general chairman. Assisting Mr. 
Krueger were Harry C. Ard, chair- 
man, publicity committee; Robert 
I. Curran, chairman, attendance 
committee; Michael J. Denda, 
chairman, reception committee; 
Lloyd Patterson, chairman, pro- 
gram advertising; and William J. 
W. Merritt, CLU, chairman, 
photography. 

Cooperating with the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of the City 
of New York to make the Sales 
Congress a success were the Life 
Managers’ Association, the Life 
Supervisors’ Association, the 
League of Life Insurance Women, 
and the New York Chapter, CLU, 
all of which are affiliated with the 
city association. 


Decrease in 1949 


A decrease of 2 per cent in ordi- 
nary life insurance sales for 1949 
compared with 1948 is foreseen 
in an economic analysis made by 
the Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis. The study, like simi- 
lar ones made since 1946 under 
the direction of Stahrl Edmunds, 
NwNL economic analyst, indicates 
probable ordinary sales of all 
companies in 1949 of about $14,- 
150,000,000. 

The 1948 forecast suggested 
that all companies would sell $14,- 
100,000,000 of new ordinary dur- 
ing the year. Figures reveal that 





Speakers at New York Sales Congress 


Shown left to right are: Vash Young, Equitable Life, Miner Agency, 
New York City; Harry K. Gutmann, Mutual Life, Kassoff Agency, New 
York City; Harry Kreuger, chairman, 1949 Sales Congress and co-general 
agent, Kreuger-Davidson agency, Northwestern Mutual, New York City; 
Mark C. Muller, Phoenix Mutual, Kuesel Agency, New York City; John 
H. Evans, educational vice-president, Home Life, Evans Agency, New 
York City; Stuart Monroe, Equitable Life, Miner Agency, N. Y.; Carl P. 


Lundy, Prudential, Philadelphia. 





actual sales were $14,446,000,000, 
or 2.4 per cent off the estimate. 
Contributing to this difference 
were, first, the fact that national 
income increased somewhat more 
rapidly during 1948 than was ex- 
pected and secondly, and perhaps 
more important, there was a 
marked shift toward term insur- 
ance. A larger proportion of term 
insurance sales, of course, in- 
creases the total volume of insur- 
ance sold even with a fixed level 
of new premiums being paid. 

The studies, still in the experi- 
mental stage, estimate the coming 
year’s ordinary life sales by re- 
lating a forecast of the amount of 
optional or non-subsistence spend- 
ing power in the hands of families 
to volume of ordinary life insur- 
ance sales. The sales of life in- 
surance correlate very highly with 
this optional spending power. 

The slight decrease in life in- 
surance sales in 1949 is expected 
largely because of a modest de- 
cline in business conditions dur- 
ing the first half of the year, 
which will affect income. Total in- 
come will probably fall somewhat 
faster than the level of most 
prices. Durable goods will also 
continue. to compete strongly for 
the consumer’s dollar. This will 
result in consumers having some- 
what less of a margin in optional 


spending power available for life 
insurance. 


Selling Night Workers 


“Operation Paul Revere,” an 
experimental project to determine 
on a city-wide basis the opportu- 
nity of extending family protec- 
tion among night workers who 
as a group are not usually avail- 
able for daytime calls for life in- 
surance agents, has proved so 
successful in Binghamton, N. Y., 
that this sales technique may be 
tried on a broad scale this year 
in other cities. , 

Creation of a “wide-open” new 
marketing area and an effective 
extension of client service are two 
possibilities suggested by the 
Binghamton project, according to 
Hugh A. Wedge, Binghamton in- 
surance executive who sponsored 
and directed it. 

“The results obtained by the 
Binghamton agents who partici- 
pated in this effort demonstrate 
that a trained salesman visiting 
night workers will find a high ra- 
tio of people in need of his ser- 
vices and welcoming them,” Mr. 
Wedge said. “These night calls 
produce unexpectedly large re- 
sults per man-hour, both in calls 
and interviews and in net sales. 
People on night shifts were gen- 
erally found to be lonely. There- 
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fore, they were receptive to visits 
that relieved their nocturnal mo- 
notony and frequently eager to 
discuss their insurance problems 
because they so seldom had con- 
tact with agents.” 


Financed Recruits 


More financed agent recruits 
succeed than those compensated 
by commissions only, reports the 
Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association in a new re- 
search study, Financing, Survival 
and Production. And, the report 
concludes, financed men who do 
survive are definitely superior to 
the nonfinanced survivors. 

This study, presented not as a 
final answer to the financed plan 
versus a commissions only method, 
but as an illustration of the kind 
of exploration the problem needs, 
considers the survival and suc- 
cess of more than 2300 ordinary 
agents contracted by companies 
operating in the United States and 
Canada. Analyzed in Canada 
were the records of 1442 inexperi- 
enced agents and 294 experienced 
men recruited in 1946 by 20 com- 
panies. Five large companies in 


the United States contributed 
data on 615 inexperienced agents 
contracted in 1947. 

It was found that men con- 
tracted on a salary or advance ba- 
sis have a lower 12-month sur- 
vival rate than men who are con- 
tracted under a commissions only 
basis, but the survivors are su- 
perior in 15 out of 16 companies 
operating in Canada and in each 
of the five companies operating in 
the United States. 

This report has proved the apti- 
tude index a good guide to financ- 
ing, since financed men who have 
scored A or B have good perform- 
ance, while men who scored below 
B have poor performance whether 
financed or not. 


Film on Life Insurance 


“Life Insurance Occupations” 
is the title of a new motion pic- 
ture produced by Vocational Guid- 
ance Films, Inc., of Des Moines, 
Iowa, in cooperation with the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance and the 
Life Office Management Associa- 
tion. 

The new film is one of a series 
called “Your Life Work” pro- 





John A. Stevenson Celebrates Tenth Anniversary 


In honor of John A. Stevenson’s tenth anniversary as president of 
the Penn Mutual Life, Phila., a testimonial dinner was held at The 
Barclay in Philadelphia. The affair was given by the Penn Mutual 
General Agency Association, and present were 21 underwriters and 
seven general agents from all parts of the country, chosen by lot, and 
the officers of the association. Shown above, left to right, are: James 
M. Royer, Chicago general agent; Eric G. Johnson, vice-president; Mr. 


Stevenson; Kenneth W. Conrey, Pittsburgh general agent; 


Senator 


George Wharton Pepper; and Joseph Marr, Washington, D. C., general 


agent. 


President Stevenson was presented with a silver tray suitably in- 
scribed, the presentation being made by Kenneth W. Conrey, general 
agent at Pittsburgh, who is president of the association. Vice-President 


Eric G. Johnson was toastmaster. 
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duced by the same organization 
and used widely among educa. 








tional groups throughout the coun. 7 


try. The film was photographed | 
in a life company home office, that 
of the Washington National at 
Evanston, II. 
accurate portrayal of what goes 


Thus, it gives an | 


on in a typical company. It briefly § 


explains the functions of the vari- 
ous departments and describes 
the work done by individuals in 
each department. 


Directed towards high school f 


and college students, it is ex. 
pected to have extensive use in 
the vocational guidance field. It 
carries a further value in its pub- 
lic relations contribution. “Obvi- 


ously, only a small portion of the § 


young people who see this picture 
will actually get positions in a 
life insurance company,” R. Wil- 
fred Kelsey, director of the educa- 
tional division of the Institute, 
commented in announcing the new 
film, “but all those who see it will 
come away with a better under- 
standing of how a life insurance 
company operates.” 

The Institute has purchased a 
number of prints of the new film 
and is making them available to 
life companies at actual cost, 
which is $45 each. For an addi- 
tional $5, a leader is provided 
reading, “Presented in the Inter- 
est of Education by the Blank 
Life Insurance Company.” The 


Institute is making prints of the © 


film available on 10 days’ ap- | 
proval, in order that it may be 
seen before deciding whether to 
keep it. The film is a one reel 16 
mm sound picture in black and 
white and takes 10 minutes to run. 


IMNNNAMUNTLNI AE TT 
MUNA 


IME after time, those staff mem- 

bers of THE SPECTATOR, who | 
have viewed the insurance scene 
have ‘watched national organiza- 
tions come into being and flourish; 
throughout their business lives, 
and then, when they got big enough, 
break into sectional segments. THE 
SPECTATOR has also seen organiza- 
tions that were essentially sectional 
become, almost overnight, national 
units of great potency. Most 
readers of these comments will 
recall when the American Life Con- 
vention was primarily a medium 
for the expression of sentiment— 
and discussion of problems—pecul- 
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RAYMOND C. MASSA 


Charles F. Williams, presi- 
dent of the Western and South- 
ern Life, Cincinnati, announced 
three executive promotions, 
following a recent meeting of 
the board of directors. 

They are Raymond C. Massa 
as vice-president; John E. Mee- 
han to secretary, and Richard 
G. Stenger as treasurer. 

Mr. Massa, recently honored 


JOHN E. MEEHAN 


for 35 years’ service with the 
company, has been secretary 
and personnel director for the 
last 13 years. He started with 
the company Aug. 1, 1913, in 
the bookkeeping department, 
later becoming department 
manager and subsequently as- 
sistant secretary. 

Mr. Meehan became associ- 
ated with the Western and 












RICHARD G. STENGER 


Southern in 1919. He has held 
the positions of assistant de- 
partment manager, manager 
and assistant secretary. He 
now becomes secretary. 

Mr. Stenger has been con- 
nected with the firm’s treasury 
and tax departments. Starting 
in 1926 in the company’s trea- 
sury department, he has been 
assistant treasurer and auditor. 
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at same rates and with 
same benefits as for men 








If the Insured under a Manhattan Life Policy (any plan) isa 
woman and becomes the Payee, she receives, under our Option 
3, the same monthly income for life as a man of the same age. 


THE MAN 


INSURANGE 
of NEw YORK, 


Home Office: 120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
(Does not apply to Retirement Annuity Without Insurance) 
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iar to the smaller Midwestern life 
companies. Back in those days, 
the big Eastern life companies 
played but little part in ALC mem- 
bership. As everyone knows—and 
as may have been expected—that 
situation has changed. The same 
thing happened with the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference, 
to some degree. 

On the other side of that same 
fence, there was a time when the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Asso- 
ciation was entirely national (de- 
spite the Insurance Advertising 


Conference offshoot) and before 
sectional roundtables of the LAA 
were conceived. And how about 
the sectional sessions of the Agency 
Management Association ? 

Latest faction to follow sectional 
trends is stemming from the Inter- 
national Claim Association. (By 
the way, the ICA was never, in 
this country, international in scope 
unless you assume that Canadian 
members make it “International” 
—a conception scarcely tenable in 
these days when Canada and the 
United States may yet be the only 














Total Bonds 
Preferred Stocks 
Mortgage Loans: 


97th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


as of December 31, 1948 


ASSETS 
Cash . c-* & $ 2,039,416.74 1.8% 
Bonds: 
U. S. Government $25,934,906.59 23.5 
Canadian Government . 2,273,656.99 2.1 
Other Government and 
Municipal 663,385.09 6 
Public Utility . 13,163,368.18 11.9 
Railroad 6,407 ,368.41 5.8 
Industrial 3,256,178.55 2.9 





51,698,863.81 46.8 
1,063,785.00 1.0 





Total Mortgage Loans 
Loans on Policies 


Home Office Building 
Other Real Estate . 


Miscellaneous Assets .. . 


the Company 


Miscellaneous Liabilities 


Investments ._ e * « 
Unassigned Surplus 





F. H. A. Insured . 18,752,031.33 17.0 
Veterans Guaranteed 8,857,080.15 8.0 
Conventional . 16,433,986.98 14.9 

44,043,098.46 39.9 


Property Sold Under Land Contract . 


Premiums in Course of Collection . ‘ 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued 


Total Admitted Assets 
LIABILITIES 
Policyholders’ Reserves present value of outstand- 
ing policies and annuity contracts, including 
disability and double indemnity benefits . 
Policyholders’ Funds present value of proceeds of 
policies, dividends, _ left on deposit with 


Claims awaiting proof and at wet dus ‘ 
including Taxes, Ex- 
penses, Interest paid in advance, etc. ‘ 
Dividends apportioned for one year, deferred divi- 
dends payable after one year, and 
$41,809.64 dividends accrued . ‘o.2 
Surplus Funds Contingency Fund for Fluctuation of 


Total Liabilities and Surplus Funds 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 1851 
HARRISON L. AMBER, President 


2,376,053.57 2.2 
5,740,918.79 5.2 
578,000.00 5 
124,550.07 ol 
2,151,863.69 2.0 
504,508.45 5 
28,985.82 


$110,350,044.40 100% 





$ 87,715,128.00 
17,563,675.59 
524,815.41 


379,016.42 


786,809.64 


350,000.00 
3,030,599.34 


$110,350,044.40 





PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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two places on the globe where al 


man neither lives under complete 
State socialism nor bows down to 
it.) More and more, the annual 
conventions of the Internationa] 
Claim Association have grown go 
large—and so diversified in com. 


pany thinking and problem dis. | 
cussion—that it is difficult for sec. | 


tional influences to be heard. The 
New England members, for in- 
stance, have a kind of 
own” group. 


Following the Pennsylvania meet- | 


ing of the International Claim 
Association not many months ago, 
there was evident a sentiment on 


the part of Southern and South- | 


western companies for an organ- 
ization of their own which would 
not be simply a “Southern Round 
Table” of the ICA, but which would 
truly belong to the Southern and 
Southwestern companies—although 
working in close connection with 
the ICA and attending (via ac- 
credited members) its annual con- 
ventions. Discussed in Pennsyl- 
vania, the idea germinated until 
late in January of this year when 
a “tentative discussional meeting” 
was held in Birmingham, Ala. 

Since that time, a charter and 
by-laws have been drawn up for 
what may yet be called the “South- 
ern Claim Men’s Association,” al- 
though no permanent unit has 
eventuated, nor has there been a 
definite organizational meeting 
with election of officers, selection of 
name, assignment of dues, etc. 

On the other hand, some 200 
companies with home offices in 
about 16 Southern and Southwest- 
ern States, have been queried as to 
their attitudes. Stress in the 
matter has been on accident and 
health, hospitalization and _ allied 
coverages—and then on straight 
life. Key development men have 
been chosen and there is at least a 
very good chance that the idea 
will crystallize in the near future. 
The potentials cannot now be evalu- 
ated even by such a close-to-the- 
picture-more-than-80-years Deus 
Ex Machina as THE SPECTATOR. 
It is not the business of these 
columns, of the editorially outstand- 
ing life insurance magazine in the 
world, to judge—only to report and 
interpret trends. 

Among the topics which have 
been selected, in part, as suitable 
for review by the probable “South- 
ern Claim Men’s Association” are 
the following: age verifications; 





minor beneficiaries; incompetent 
beneficiaries; common-law  mar- 
riages and_ illegitimate heirs; 
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estates as beneficiaries; disappear- 
ances; use of facility-of-payment 
1 meet. | clauses; travel and pedestrian 
Claim | claims exclusions; codification of 
s ago, | deaths; simplification and stand- 
ent on | ardization of death-claims forms; 
South. | payment of claims by district 
offices; and others. 

Exchange of hazard data among 











organ- 








would i 

Round | members of the possible new as- 

would | sociation would be an important Joseph H. Reese “Man of the Year” 

n and function. “Claims repeaters” data ; ; 

hough | would be another. “Accident Joseph H. Reese, general agent of the Penn Mutual Life, is 
awarded the President’s Cup and silver plaque as “the man of the 


with | prones” would also be considered. 
a ac- The newly-contemplated organ- 
l con. | ization may never come to being 
nnsy]- | in the form now being considered, 
’ but the movement in its direction is 


year” by the Philadelphia Association of Life Underwriters at its 
annual luncheon and sales congress. 

On behalf of the association, Dr. S. S. Huebner, president of the 
American College of Life Underwriters, presented the awards to 





un 

he serious. Existence of constitution Mr. Reese. 

ting” | and by-laws proves that. Imminence Mr. Reese was chosen for this, the highest honor bestowed by the 
.. of an organizational convention is association, as “the man who has rendered the most outstanding 
- and | another indication. Meanwhile, service to the insurance industry and to the association and the 
» for | “Down South” will wait and watch. most significant overall contribution.” 

outh- Pe 
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cn HOME FRIENDLY INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MARYLAND 


on of 
1 BALTIMORE, MD. 
5 ” 65th Financial Statement for Year Ended December 31, 1948 














west- 
as to ASSETS LIABILITIES 
the Ts Gh, SES DEE. 6 xs ee nnn eeceesewe $1,815,000.00 Statutory Life Insurance Reserve....... $5,377,768.51 
Foreign Government and Fully Guaran- Health and Accident Industrial Insurance 
and OS SR Sek © err 286,588.00 rn nan er eee 6,529.00 
illied State Authority and Provincial Bonds... 270,154.53 Contingency Reserve for Health and 
right SE Pc vseutcach ek einwustaeneaut 145,430.87 Accident Industrial Insurance........ 25,000.00 
have Road and Bridge Revenue Bonds........ 238,036.92 Death Claims in Settlement............ 24,708.50 
EE MID 60 ka ata ecedeknd unas ene 265,970.98 Premiums Paid in Advance............. 66,052.09 
ast 8 Telephone Bonds ..........cccccccecees 316,051.77 Estimated Federal and State Taxes Pay- 
idea a SR See errr rrr 2,342,065.81 SI co 5 Gr taab ss ean docancenees 28,186.89 
ture. Stocks—Preferred and Capital ......... 506,866.00 Re Cs BN 6586 eR ON icc nt 10,876.26 
valu- First Mortgages on Real Estate......... 1,343,732.24 We SD cv owacudtcncaceecea sales 79,398.94 
the- Ground Rents on City Real Estate....... 154,640.65 Reserve for Industrial Mortuary Bonus.. 20,000.00 
"tne Real Estate— Home Office Building Dividends Declared or Accumulated..... 66,371.99 
Deus | ES Se ee ee $307,899.47 Reserve for Payments to Disabled In- 
.TOR. Depreciation Deducted ..... 121,607.30 186,292.17 DORIS TINNED oi. as vcscccincixsas 63,879.04 
hese Cash in Offices and Banks............-. 180,643.23 Contingency Reserve for Mortality and 
ond. Interest Due and Accrued ...........++- 54,635.24 Asset Fluctuations .................. 700,000.00 
. the CE 6 teens sik woenwteexseaens 54,441.07 TG ictocnn coo d ae cnktnwels cones 1,691,778.26 
and Total Admited Assets ...6scscccscess $8,160,549.48 po ee re er $8,160,549.48 
Note: Bonds valued on amortized basis. Stocks valued on actual market basis December 1, 1948, as prescribed by the National Associa- 
ave tion of Insurance Commissioners 
able TOTAL PAID POLICYHOLDERS AND BENEFICIARIES SINCE ORGANIZATION—$19,549,411.24 
uth- “Manifestly, the principal wealth of a nation is first, its people and second, its land,—natural resources. The capacitv and initiative 


of the American people to provide for themselves against the storms of life, is demonstrated at its best by the constant and rapid growth 








are of life insurance ownership by the people of our country. Life insurance, as always, faces an expanding future. While the volume of life 

ons; insurance materially increased during the War, and particularly in the postwar, the ratio of investible funds that went into life insurance 

tent was somewhat lower than the average of prewar times. In connection with life insurance, however, we must bear in mind that America 
, continues to be a country of rapidly growing population and a land where people recognize and accept life insurance as one of the surest 

nar- and safest means of providing for the family and individual's necessities and future and a sound depository for savings.” 

irs; CHARLES H. TAYLOR, President 
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ITH things shaping up the 

way they are in Canada, 
we’re now inclined to the belief 
that sales of new life insurance 
in the Dominion have a good 
chance of holding or exceeding 
current peak levels for the re- 
mainder of the year. 

It seems certain, with a Federal 
election coming up, that income 
taxes in Canada are due to be 
sliced. The Ottawa government 
had a substantial surplus on 1948- 


1949 operations. The Liberals, 
who are now in power, will have 
a revamped Conservative party 
under George Drew to beat in the 
next battle of the ballots. One sure 
way of keeping votes away from 
the Conservatives is to put more 
money into the purse of every 
housewife in the country. Reduc- 
tions in income taxes would do 
that and still leave official] Ottawa 
enough money to play around 
with. 

Then, on top of that, Canada’s 
industrial picture is still improv- 
ing. For example, we have a re- 
port that the Canadian govern- 
ment is readying a multi-million 
dollar shipbuilding program to 
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Guardian’s Graph-Estate method of programming 
helps all of the interested parties in the purchase of 


new life insurance: 


For The Prospect — 


lets him determine his own objectives, and out- 
lines clearly the best way to organize his insurance 


estate; 


For The Salesman— 


enables him to offer a sound solution based on 
prospect’s own estimate of his needs, and helps 
him increase the average size of his sales; 


For The Beneficiary— 


provides flexible cash and income payments in the 
proper amounts, when they are needed most. 


And—the value of insurance purchased on a Graph- 
Estate recommendation is clearly understood by the 
buyer. That brings a high persistency 
portant to the policyholder and his family, to the sales- 


man and his company. 


GUARDIAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


New York 3, N. Y. 


50 Union Square 
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provide ships for the Navy, 


partment of Transport, Canadis 


National Steamship Lines and { 
Merchant Navy. While over. 


dollar value is not known, the ju 


is to be started soon. This yw 
provide jobs and good incomes, 

Under consideration at Ottay) 
are plans for the establishment, 
Quebec, of an entirely new ty 
of industry in the Canadian te! 
tile field. Sponsor is Joseph \ 
Besso of the North Americy 
Commercial Corporation, Ne 
York. The idea is to spin, in Cay 
ada, a fine Egyptian cotton yan! 
which will then be woven into fix 
fabrics for shirtings. Still mor 
jobs. 

Canada’s gigantic Massey-Ha: 
ris Company (which, they tell 
even now outsells Internation 
Harvester and all the other bi 
companies in their own U. S. bail. 
wick) has just gotten the larges 
contract for farm implements ever 
received in the entire world. This 
Canadian company is to provide 
the British government with al 
the farm machinery required t 
develop more than 3,000,000 acres 
of jungle land for the ultimate 


2 








NORMAN T. CARSON 


Norman T. Carson has been 
made superintendent of agen- 
cies for the Security Mutual Life 
of Binghamton. Mr. Carson’s en- 
tire insurance career, which be- 
gan in 1929, has touched on 
many phases in the field and 
home office, such as underwrit- 
ing claims and actuarial. His 
agency department activities 
have included recruiting, train- 
ing and sales promotion besides 
general administration. 
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growth of peanuts in Tanganyika, 
Kenya and Northern Rhodesia. 
This program is designed to solve 
Britain’s acute shortage of edible 
oils and means more jobs in the 
Dominion. 

Then we have other business 
indicators like these: Department 
store sales are running eight per 
cent higher in the dominion than 
a year ago; car loadings (an indi- 
eator of business trends if there 
ever was one) are ahead of last 
year; coal production is up by 
more than 30 per cent; and more 
concrete blocks are available to a 
construction industry that can’t 
get enough of them. 

And don’t forget the gigantic 
program for the development of 
Canada’s new oil discoveries in 
Alberta. It is figured that more 
than $100,000,000 will be spent in 
that province during 1949—one 
hundred million dollars which will 
find its way into the cash regis- 
ters of every conceivable industry 
across the country. 

In view of this, therefore, it 
seems only reasonable to assume 
that life insurance hasn’t much to 
worry about—for a little while, 
anyway. It has been proved, in the 
last decade, that if the people are 
working, if there is a pay check 
every week, life insurance will be 
bought. 

We’ve only given—due to lack 
of space—a few of the industrial 
highlights. But there is enough to 
indicate the general trend in Can- 
ada. Despite all the talk we hear 
of a forthcoming recession or de- 
pression, it seems to be a bit far 
off as far as Canadians are con- 
cerned. 

There seems to be every reason 
to believe that life insurance sales 
have a good chance, in 1949, of 
rising above those of 1948. We’d 
be willing to make a wager to that 
effect, anyway. 


NIUE CATT 


ORGANIZATIONS 
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AMA—H. S. McConachie, chair- 
man of the Companies Having 
Under $150,000,000 Ordinary In- 
surance In Force Committee, 
Agency Management Association, 
has announced the program for 
the eleventh annual spring con- 
ference to be held March 21-23 at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 


cago. 
Mr. McConachie, vice-president 





and superintendent of agents, 
American Mutual Life, Des Moines, 
explained that the program adopt- 
ed by the committee was designed 
to fit the varied problems of small 
companies. A feature of this year’s 
meeting will be a panel discussion 
of home office-field relations. “The 
Fourth Dimension in Field Rela- 
tions” will have John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr., managing director 
of the association, as moderator. 
Mr. Holcombe’s emphasis on hu- 
man relations is becoming widely 
accepted in the industry. 

Mr. McConachie will preside at 








all sessions. Agency executives of 
115 member companies are ex- 
pected to attend the conference, 
which is recognized yearly as one 
of the most popular meetings of 
the season. 

The program follows: 

Monday—“Agency Management 
—1949,” Mr. Holcombe, summariz- 
ing developments and plans for 
the year; “Small Company Costs,” 
Laurence §S. Morrison, research 
consultant, AMA. 

Forum, “Sales Allies for Alert 
Selling,” directed by Earl M. 
Schwemm, CLU, branch manager, 
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99 
x 1948—A “Beneficial” YEAR 
¥ 
A) 
% 44th ANNUAL REPORT 
~ 
. 
N RESOURCES : 
% Cash in banks and Office (1.62%).........20.20se0e00s $ 615,424.53 
% U.S. Government Bonds (81.97%) ..........++eseeeeee 12,174,094.62  % 
x State, County and Municipal Bonds (5.40%)............ 2,056,988.37 % 
% Corporate Bonds (17.42%) .......0-.seeeeeeeeseeeeees 6,632,619.41 4 
$ Corporate Stocks (2.82%)........-.00seeeeees eee eeees 884,764.11 % 
% First Mortgage Loans and Contracts % 
x On Farm Properties (5.40%)......-+.--.e00005 2,053,627.02  ¥ 
$ On City Properties (24.70%).......+.+..00s00: 9,407,116.44 % 
% Home Office and other Real Estate (.51%)..........04- 192,400.00 ¥ 
Se ” WM Ctr ins kn cies cenecinassncsaenens 2,560,498.42  ¥ 
@  Tntorest Accrued (51%). ... 2. ccccccccscccccccnsccves 217,134.20 ¥ 
: Current Net Premiums and all other items (3.37%)..... 1,284,859.91 > 
.) ¥ 
% Sill DIRE, sticscvancracescscmeeeere $38,079,527.03 ¥ 
4 o 
4 + 
: LIABILITIES z 
% Ree See Oh, FR. 6 5860 chvndkcekuensccnwaeas $31,718,308.50 o 
x Dividends Payable to Policyholders in 1949............. 632,680.31 ¥% 
x Dividends left by Policyholders to draw interest........ 1,040,995.00 4 
sa Policy Claims in process of payment................... 111,567.22 ¢$% 
% Taxes (accrued in 1948 but payable in 1949)............ 118,940.71 ¥ 
% Premiums and Interest paid in advance, and other current x 
% SI Sd es a ee hence tee chet ia one ee 504,020.76 — 
~ ° 
x IE on os icaiinisstccendicasdees $34,126,512.50  ¥ 
~ ° 
“ % 
* Additional Funds for Protection of Policyholders % 
% CE isiccevnnnnecancncehchusonenh ckieaeeel $ 750,000.00 & 
s NIE PINIINIE: "a. a. niet scar ikea nik oie oe pki 1,000,000.00 x 
x PE so. ta:540w eedcveceanavdnaieataceecenee 2,203,014.53 % 
% %, 
% IE isis ca scnsccsrtetecreetcee $38,079,527.03 % 
« 


Since organization the Company has paid in benefits $27,745,996 
INSURANCE IN FORCE $204,716,495 
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Great-West Life, Chicago. 
Fellowship Dinner. 
Tuesday—“Manpower Research 

in the Small Companies,” Dr. 8. 

Rains Wallace, Jr., director of re- 

search, AMA, 

Panel discussion, “What Price 
Today’s Manpower?” Participants 
are Ford Munnerlyn, vice-presi- 
dent and agency director, Ameri- 
can General; Charles B. McKenzie, 
agency vice-president, Protective 
Life; C. H. Heyl, agency vice-pres- 
ident, Bankers Life of Nebraska. 

“Aptitude Index—1949 Model,” 
Dr. Wallace. 

“Entering the Accident and 
Health Business,” Lyman C. Bald- 
win, agency vice-president, Secu- 
rity Life and Accident. 


“A Year with Agents Under So- 
cial Security,” Robert W. Edick, 
secretary, Provident of North 
Dakota. 

Wednesday — Panel discussion, 
“The Fourth Dimension in Field 
Relations,” Mr. Holcombe, moder- 
ator. Participants are Donald E. 
Lynch, assistant director, institu- 
tional relations, AMA; G. N. 
Dickinson, Jr., director of agen- 
cies, Shenandoah Life; L. Russel 
Blanchard, manager of sales pro- 
motion, Union Mutual; H. P. Skog- 
lund, president, North American 
of Minneapolis; Sam E. Miles, 
vice-president, life department, 
Provident Life and Accident. 

“The Smaller Companies Look 
Ahead,” Benjamin N. Woodson, 


We have a gentleman in the front row! 





. Mr. Colwell, what makes 
the new child’s app such a 
favorite with you? 


A. “Why, Professor. That new application blank 


contains special sections making it possible 


to secure ‘Gifts of a present interest’ because 


it provides individual treatment for the pay- 


ment of death proceeds, payment of the 


Endowment benefit, ownership and disposi- 


tion of annual dividends.”’ 


Many of the well-to-do clients of Dennis G. 
Colwell like to make gifts of insurance 
to children and grandchildren. Having the 
proper tools to do the job with a minimum 


effort eases the sale. 
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CLU, executive vice-president, 
Commonwealth Life. 

Closing Luncheon. | 

Members of the committee serv. | 
ing with Mr. McConachie are E. A | 
Frerichs, CLU, agency vice-presi. 
dent, Security Mutual of Ne. 
braska; Sam E. Miles, vice-presj- 
dent, life department, Provident 
Life and Accident; Clyde J. Sum. 
merhays, superintendent of agen- 
cies, Beneficial Life; W. H. Trent. 
man, executive vice-president, 
Occidental of North Carolina; 
John A. Witherspoon, vice-presi- 
dent and director of agencies, 
Volunteer State Life; J. Harry 


Wood, executive vice-president, 
Paul Revere Life. 
%*% * * 


Institute of Home Office Under. 
writers—The executive committee 
of the Institute of Home Office 
Underwriters met in New Orleans 
to discuss plans for their thir- 
teenth annual meeting which will 
be held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Nov. 10-11-12, 1949. 

President N. Murray Longworth, 
United Benefit Life, presided over 
the meeting: All officers and men- 
bers of the executive committee 
were present. 

The following were appointed 
to arrange details for the meet- 
ing: ordinary case clinic, James 
Q. Taylor, Northwestern National; 
and William H. Harrison, Security 
Mutual; ordinary round table, 
William H. Neely, Southern Farm 
Bureau Life; formal papers, Ernie 
Brewer, Republic National; and 
Bert Anderson, Connecticut Gen- 
eral; industrial case clinic, Her- 
man Lindy, Delta Life; and James 
D. Renn, Peninsular Life. Ray 
Button, Alliance Life, will handle 
details pertaining to hotel ar- 
rangements for the meeting and 
registrations. William H. Neely, 
Southern Farm Bureau, will be 
general chairman. 

Chartered Life Underwriters— 
The ninth annual forum on cur- 
rent social and economic trends 
under the sponsorship of the New 
York Chapter of the American So- 
ciety of Chartered Life Under- 
writers will be held Thursday, 
April 7, at Town Hall in New York 
City, Gerald H. Young, general 
agent in New York for the State 
Mutual Life and president of 
the New York Chapter, has an- 





nounced. 

Harold A. Loewenheim, man- 
ager for the Home Life of New 
York in New York City, has been 
appointed general chairman of the 
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Silver Anniversary 


Howard J. Brace, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, Occidental 
Life of California, recently 
celebrated 25 years of service 
with the company. 

Mr. Brace, prominent in the 
insurance profession for many 
years, was recently appointed 
California vice-president of the 
American Life Convention. 

Past State insurance commis- 
sioner of Idaho, Mr. Brace was 
active in the formation of the 
Passé Club, composed of past 
insurance commissioners of the 
48 States. 


NTNU 


Forum, with William J. W. Merritt 
of the New York Office of the Con- 
tinental Assurance Company, vice- 
chairman. 

M. Albert Linton, president 
of the Provident Mutual Life, 
will act as moderator of this 
year’s forum, Mr. Loewenheim an- 
nounced. Mr. Linton will sum up 
the address of each speaker and 
lead an open forum discussion fol- 
lowing each talk. 

* * * 

ALC—Plans for the 1949 ses- 
sions of the Life Officers Invest- 
ment Seminar, sponsored annually 
by the American Life Convention, 
through its Financial Section, and 
the University of Chicago, through 
its School of Business, are pro- 
gressing rapidly, it has been an- 
nounced by Dr. Marshall OD. 
Ketchum, director. Dr. Ketchum is 
associate professor of finance at 
the School of Business, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The Seminar is to 
be held June 14 through June 25, 
at Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

A strong lecture staff is being 
recruited by Dr. Ketchum, and 
many of the leading personalities 
in the economic and financial 
world have already accepted invi- 
tations to address the Seminar 
student body this year. 

Among them are Dr. Sumner H. 
Slichter, Harvard University, who 
will discuss “The Outlook for 
Business Activity”; Professor 
Harry Guthmann, Northwestern 
University, “The Demand for 
Funds, Business and Govern- 
ment”; Roger Valentine, econo- 
mist, Halsey Stuart and Company, 
“The Sources and Volume of In- 
vestible Funds”; Professor Louis 
Shere, Indiana University, “The 
Impact of Taxation on Invest- 


ment”; Dr. Benjamin H. Beckhart, 
professor of banking, Columbia 
University, “Trends in the Bank- 
ing System’; John K. Langum, 
vice-president, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago, “The Federal 
Budget and Public Debt Policy”; 
and Jacob Viner, professor of eco- 
nomics, Princeton University, “In- 
ternational Relations and Invest- 
ment.” 

Also Charles C. Colby, chair- 
man, Department of Geography, 
University of Chicago, “Location 
Patterns”; Sam H. Schurr, United 
States Department of Labor, 
“Changes in Technology”; Leo 


Wolman, professor of economics, 
Columbia University, “Labor- 
Management Relations”; G. Cor- 
son Ellis, partner, A. T. Kearney 
and Company, Chicago, “Evalua- 
tion of Managerial Efficiency”; 
Roy Wenzlick, Roy Wenzlick and 
Company, St. Louis, “Trends in 
the Real Estate Market”; Jules I. 
Bogen, professor of finance, New 
York University, “Railroad Secu- 
rities”; and Louis H. Whitehead, 
Louis H. Whitehead and Company, 
New York, “Electric Light and 
Power Securities.” 

Registration, which is open only 
to officers of member companies of 
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Measured in terms of the 


amount of protection in force 


on its policyholders, 


Occidental Life now ranks 


in the leading 20 among more 


than 575 legal reserve 


life insurance companies 


now doing business in the 


United States. 
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"We pay agents lifetime renewals —they last as long as you do” 
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OUR AVERAGE LEADER 
(1948 model) 


165 men rolled into one 


HE has a college education. 


He entered the life insurance 
field at age 29 because of the 
earning possibilities and the 
independence it afforded. 


He has been with New England 
Mutual for 13 years. 


He is 46 years old, married, and 
has two children. 


He owns his own home. 


He owns $65,000 of personal 
life insurance. 


Last year he placed 
$831,000 of life insurance 
on 83 lives. 


His 1948 business was the re- 
sult of 21 calls a week, result- 
ing in 10 interviews. 


His best source of business was 
his old policyholders, with 
personal contacts a close sec- 
ond. 


He anticipates no difficulty in 
equalling his 1948 record 
this year. 


This is a composite picture 
of the 165 members of our 
1948 Leaders Association. 


New England 
Mutual 


Lye Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA « 183% 
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the American Life Convention, has 
already reached a high level, in- 
dicating continued active interest 
in this important project of the 
American Life Convention. 


* * 


Insurance Accounting and Sta- 
tistical Association—The official 
program has been completed for 
the 27th international conference 
of the Insurance Accounting and 
Statistical Association to be held 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, May 19-21. Plans have 
been made for an attendance of 
700 persons at the general session 
on Thursday morning, May 19. 
Representatives will attend this 
conference from all sections of 
the United States, Canada and 
Mexico. 

At the general session, Edward 
F. O’Toole, of Edward F. O’Toole 
and Associates, New York, will 
speak on “Development and Pres- 
entation of Cost Analysis.” H. A. 
Clark, Loyalty Group, Western 
Division, Chicago, will talk on the 
subject “Looking in Retrospect.” 

1.A.S.A. life director, George H. 
Hamilton of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life, has arranged the following 
program and speakers for the life 
section: 

Checking Writing and Reconcili- 
ation Using Addressograph 9100— 
R. H. Pease, Travelers. 

Checking Writing and Reconcili- 
ation Using I.B.M. 3 Line Printers 
—Kar] Freytag, Metropolitan Life. 

Report of Mortgage Loan 
Committee—Joe Jacques, General 
American Life. 

Mortgage Loan Accounting— 
Ralph Kennon, Northwestern Na- 
tional Life. 

Policy Loans on Punched Cards 
—Joe Hughes, Pan American Life 
Insurance Company. 

Dividend Accounting on 602— 
Joseph Slights, Phoenix Mutual 
Life. 

The I.B.M. 604 Potential for 
Insurance Calculations—John T. 
Hoyt, Metropolitan Life. 

Industrial Policy Writing—W. 
A. Killmeyer, The Knights Life. 

Commission Accounting on 
Weekly Debit Business—W. Clyde 
Miller, Peninsular Life. 

Industrial Extended Insurance 
—E. E. Strock, Prudential. 

Some Phase of Industrial Liens 
—A. F. Sanders, Reliable Life. 

Agents’ Persistency—H. C. Han- 
sen, The Maccabees. 

Cost Accounting for New Busi- 
ness—O. W. Merriweather, Royal 
Neighbors of America. 


The Advantages and Disadvapn- 
tages of Negative Accounting— 
Ralph O. Bonnell, Ben Hur Life. 

Report of Uniform Accounting 


Committee—Ralph Kennon, North- } 


western National Life. 

Machine Room _ Supervision— 
Louis R. Mobley, I.B.M. Educa- 
tional Staff. 

Form Control and Work Simpli- 


fication—Roland Mangini, John 
Hancock Mutual. 

AMOVNTUUAUTAUUULUE ULL 
IONUVVALUANUAUNUN TELNET 


Aetna Life—A five-day clinic 
on the Aetna Life’s latest tech- 
niques in sales training and re- 
cruiting was completed in Hart- 
ford recently by a group of 25 
general agents, assistant genera] 
agents and supervisors from the 
eastern part of the United States 
and Canada. 

The course included discussions 
and study periods during which 
emphasis was placed on the com- 
pany’s overall training and re- 
cruiting program and the business 
insurance and estate control sales 
plans. Considerable attention was 
also directed to the employment 
of screening tests as a means of 
maintaining a high quality of re- 
cruits. 

* + 

A historical survey of a century 
in business is now being under- 
taken by the Aetna Life, Hartford, 
in preparation for its one hun- 
dredth anniversary, to be cele- 
brated in 1953. 

Research for the company his- 
tory is being conducted by Robert 
H. Pierce, who has recently been 
transferred to the advertising and 
publicity department with this 
special assignment. 


* * * 


Connecticut General Life—aAt 
the directors’ meeting of the Con- 
necticut General Life, Hartford, 
all officers of the company were 
reappointed, six promotions were 
announced, and one new officer 
was appointed. 

In the list of officers, Buist M. 
Anderson is advanced from coun- 
sel to vice-president and counsel; 
Allerton C. Hickmott and Irving 
G. Bjork from second vice-presi- 
dents to vice-presidents; Ward 
Van B. Hart and George W. Young 
from assistant actuaries to asso- 
ciate actuaries; Godfrey M. Day 
from assistant secretary, claim 
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department, to secretary, claim de- 
partment; and Robert L. Mayer 
was appointed assistant secretary, 
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R. E. Kiplinger from agency vice- 
president to vice-president. 

Mr. Kiplinger served as direc- 
tor of agencies until he was named 
agency vice-president August 1, 
1947, at which time he was also 
elected to the board of directors. 


* * * 


Lincoln National Life—aAll pres- 
ent directors and officers of the 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, 
were unanimously re-elected at 
the company’s annual meeting 
held recently and nine officer pro- 
motions were announced by Presi- 
dent McAndless following the 
meeting. 

Lee Wilks, assistant secretary 
and manager of the claim depart- 
ment, was promoted to assistant 
vice-president. Ray E. McCall, 
Gordon C. Reeves, and Allen C. 
Steere, each of whom was for- 
merly assistant counsel, were pro- 
moted to assistant general coun- 
sel. Everett R. Crilly, manager of 
the tax department, and John 
Phelps, reinsurance’ supervisor, 
were named assistant secretaries. 
Frederick W. Clark, Walter W. 
Steffen, and Gathings Stewart 
were promoted to assistant actu- 
aries. 

* * * 

Bankers National Life — Dr. 
Berthold T. D. Schwarz, vice- 
president and medical director of 
Bankers National Life, Montclair, 
has been elected president of the 
Goodwill Industries of New Jer- 
sey. A board member since 1931, 
Dr. Schwarz has been a vice-presi- 
dent of the Goodwill Industries 
for close to 15 years. A past presi- 
dent of the Jersey City Kiwanis 
Club, he served two terms as lieu- 
tenant governor of the New Jersey 
District. 

* * * 

New York Life—A realignment 
of certain operations to expand 
and strengthen the training pro- 
gram for agents and agency men 
of the New York Life, New York 
City, has been announced by Dud- 
ley Dowell, vice-president of the 
company. 

The training program has been 
separated on a functional basis 
into two divisions—the field train- 
ing division, with George J. Marsh 
as director, and the management 


training division, with Andrew H. 
Thomson, CLU, as director. 

George H. Kelley, CLU, has been 
named to the newly created posi- 
tion of editor of sales publica- 
tions. He was formerly director of 
sales publications. In addition to 
having general charge of the Nylic 
Review, publication for New York 
Life’s field force, Mr. Kelley will 
continue to direct and edit sales 
promotion material, direct mail 
plans and policy illustrations. Mr. 
Thomson will have general advi- 
sory supervision of the sales pub- 
lications division, and J. Dixon 
Calderwood is in active charge of 
the Nylic Review as associate 
editor. 

* * * 

New England Mutual—At the 
105th annua] meeting of the New 
England Mutual Life, Boston, Vic- 
tor M. Cutter, Allan Forbes, 
Maynard Hutchinson and George 
Willard Smith, president of the 
company, were re-elected for 
three-year terms to the 12-man 
board of directors. 

The following promotions on the 
home office staff were also an- 
nounced: Robert J. Lawthers is 
now director of benefits and estate 
planning, and Doris Montgomery, 





CLU, was made manager and at- 
torney of the newly established 
pension business department. 

W. James Lawthers was ad- 
vanced to an assistant secretary 
of the company and manager of 
the policy loan department. Wil- 
liam C. Gentry, CLU, is now assis- 
tant director of agencies, and Alan 
Beck has been made editor of the 
company’s magazine, The Pilot’s 
Log. 

David A. Burr was named su- 
pervisor of research, and Ray- 
mond H. Bingham was promoted 
to assistant manager of the re- 
newal service department. 

Wilton M. Hoag is now manager 
of the purchasing department and 
will be assisted by F. Donald 
Bates. C. Alvin Goldsmith has 
been appointed manager of the 
new general service department 
and will be assisted by Albert A. 
Bertelsen. Both departments will 
be under the general] supervision 
of Alfred W. Jones, purchasing 
agent. 

* * * 

New York Life—Ronald B. Swin- 
ford has been appointed an assis- 
tant vice-president of the New 
York Life, New York City. Mr. 
Swinford had previously been as- 





From Our 61st Annual Statement 





Gain in Life Insurance 
Increase Ordinary Paid 


Total Assets. 
Gain in Assets 





Noteworthy 1948 Facts- 


Life Insurance in Force. 


Average Ordinary Policy . 


Accident & Health Premiums . $ 22,544,427.81 
Gain in A.€§ H. Premiums . 





. . $560,414,586.00 
. « +$107,838,241.00 


63% 
. $5,089 


-S °2,959,014.50 
.$ 49,109,717.70 
.S 6,280,403.78 
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sistant general counsel. He will 
be in charge of a new office of 
research and development. 

The following promotions in the 
actuarial department also were 
announced: James J. Braddock 
and Manuel R. Cueto to the posi- 
tion of associate actuary, James 
R. McDonnell and Charles S. 
Schnelle to assistant actuary, Ed- 
ward H. Sweetser to actuarial su- 
pervisor, Lester Powley and Jack 
Rieper to assistant managers, and 
H. Frank Homan to actuarial 
assistant. 

* * x 

Bankers Life—W. B. Sloan has 
been appointed counsel for Bank- 
ers Life, Des Moines, according to 
an announcement by E. M. McCon- 
ney, president. Mr. Sloan is cur- 
rently a member of the Des Moines 
firm of Herrick, Sloan & Langdon. 


* * * 


Prudential — Thirty-six man- 
agers and assistant managers 
from various United States and 
Canadian district agencies of the 
Prudential, Newark, met with top- 
level company executives recently 
at Prudential’s home office to dis- 
cuss latest overall developments 
within the company. As members 
of the field management advisory 
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SAMUEL B. SCHOLZ, JR. 


Dr. Samuel B. Scholz, Jr., re- 
tired medical director and sec- 
ond vice-president of the Penn 
Mutual Life, died March 4. 

He was elected medical di- 
rector in 1930, coming to the 
Penn Mutual from the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual for whom he 
had been associate medical di- 
rector for ten years. Previously 
he had been medical director of 
the Missouri State Life and on 
the medical staff of the Equi- 
table. 

Dr. Scholz was a graduate of 
Purdue University, the Medical 
College of the University of 
Michigan and the Denver and 
Gross College of Medicine. He 
was a fellow of the American 
College of Physicians and on 
the board of the Philadelphia 
Heart Association. He was vice- 
chairman of the International 
Life Assurance Congress, read- 
ing papers at that Congress in 
London in 1935 and in Paris in 
1939. 
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committee for the district agen) Mu 
cies department, these men weredren 
chosen for the panel on the basisj,ome 
of their thorough knowledge of} ife, 
the life insurance profession. entl: 

This week’s three-day meetinghy y 
of the group marked the first time! ende 
assistant district managers joined live 
with district managers as mem-|.omir 
bers of the group. The committee, the c 
which now comprises 18 managers Ag 
and an equal number of assistant}, 
managers, meets periodically UN- Fences 
der the chairmanship of Vice) jivis 
President Orville E. Beal to give! ojos: 
its opinions and advice to home yale. 
office officials on problems cong W 
cerning the field organization and phe 
means for further improving sales lectic 
and service techniques. caree 

Among those who conferred} pjanr 
with the field group were Carrol};,ain 
M. Shanks, Prudential’s president,| -epre 
and Harold M. Stewart, executive} p jit, 
vice-president. mans 








* * * 
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Columbian National Life—. C. 
Robinson, vice-president of the 
Columbian National Life, Boston, 
announces the appointment of 
Robert E. Little as assistant man- 
ager of agencies. Mr. Little was 
formerly director of training. 





What to Say 


Runcie L. Tatnall, Executive Assistant to Penn 
Mutual General Agent Joseph H. Reese, Philadel- 
phia: 


“Supervision must provide stimulation, the kind of 
stimulation which creates drive and industry while at 
the same time it is taking the drudgery out of sus- 
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Fifty-Fifth Year of 
Dependable Service 








tained effort. The new agent first of all wants to know 
where his prospects are coming from and, secondly, 
what he is going to say to them. The underwriter 
should know thoroughly what he is going to say and 
what sequence of thoughts he is going to follow. The 
salesman who relies thoroughly on resourceful thinking 
is generally a pretty tired man mentally at the end of 
the day, and I suspect that he has left a string of tired 
prospects scattered along his path—all tired out trying 
to follow his distracted train of reasoning. 


“We think our underwriter should be able to present 
his case in a businesslike manner no matter what 
market he is selling—without improvising, and without 
the hazardous necessity of adapting ideas to one situa- 
tion which really belong to another. We have, there- 
fore, gathered together the ideas and phrases which our 
successful underwriters have used in many varied 
markets.” 


The PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON, President 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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*The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $163,000,000 to Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries since organization 
September 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
also holds over $70,000,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force 
number 102,000 and Insurance in 
force is over $206,000,000 . . . The 
State Life offers General Agency 
Opportunities—with liberal contract, 
and up-to-date training and service 
facilities—for those qualified. 
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THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Murtwat Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 
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ct agen mutual Life—A business con- 
en Werewerence of agency managers and 
he basis§},ome office officials of the Mutual 
ledge off ite, New York City, was held re- 
ion. ently at White Sulphur Springs, 
-MeetinghW. Va. More than 100 persons at- 
irst timeended. Louis W. Dawson, execu- 
'S JOined tive vice-president, made the wel- 
aS mem-|-oming address at the opening of 
mmittee, the conference. 
lanagers) Agency managers participated 
‘ssistant/;, a total of nine panel confer- 
ally UM-lences directed by the company’s 
f Vice-| jivisional superintendents of agen- 
to give'.ies: D. D. Briggs, Stanton G. 
to home wale, Harry B. Cadwell, Edward 
ms con — Waller and Frank B. Jackson. 
‘ion and| The principal themes were the se- 
ng sales| jection and recruiting of quality, 

career field underwriters; the 
nferred}nlanning of new organization; 
 Carrolft+aining and supervision of field 
esident,| representatives; and the responsi- 
ecutive} hility of managers and assistant 
managers. 
; * * 

Connecticut Mutual—When Hal- 

—C. C.fsey D. Josephson, CLU, becomes 
of the} general agent for the Connecticut 
Boston,| Mutual Life, Hartford, on April 1, 
ent offhe will have with him, as asso- 
it man-| ciate general agents, Robert H. 
le was | Goldsmith and Rudolph J. Pickard, 
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...on our broker-aid! 


according to an announcement by 
the company. Mr. Josephson suc- 
ceeds Meyer M. Goldstein, who has 
been general agent for the Con- 
necticut Mutual with offices at 527 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Both Mr. Goldsmith and Mr. 
Pickard are well-known life insur- 
ance figures. Mr. Goldsmith is best 
known as one of the country’s out- 
standing producers, being a life 
and qualifying member of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table. He will, 
of course, specialize in sales prob- 
lems and the teaching of sales 
techniques. Mr. Pickard is known 
principally as an expert in the 
field of advanced underwriting 
and as a particularly successful 
brokerage man. 


ANNUAL STATEMENTS 
Educators Mutual 


Premiums of Educators Mutual 
Insurance Company, Lancaster, Pa., 
reached $1,440,282 last year—a rec- 
ord high in volume and an increase 
for the year of $409,195. Admitted 
assets increased during 1948 from 
$1,387,743 to $1,526,525. Policy- 








holders surplus was $355,169 on 
Dec. 31, last. 

Educators Mutual has an active 
program of expansion under way. 
The company has enlarged the 
geographical scope of its opera- 
tions recently. It is now licensed 
in the District of Columbia, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Florida and North Carolina 
in addition to Pennsylvania. The 
company operates through general 
agents. 

The Educators in recent years 
has also enlarged the lines of cov- 
erage offered. It now issues a full 
line of commercial, intermediate, 
franchise, monthly premium, hos- 
pital and surgical expense and 
group non-cancellable accident 
and health insurance. Underwrit- 
ing experience has been favorable 
and expenses conservative despite 
the expanded activity of recent 
years. 
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From the word ‘‘GO,’’ The USLife 
has YOU in mind. Whether you’re 
looking for effective sales tools to 
help motivate prospects and produce 
leads, or helpful advice on preparing 
your own sales promotion campaigns 
...Or whether you want competent 
advice and assistance to help you 
close cases on all regular forms of 
Life, A & H, Hospitalization, and 
Group insurance... you can always 
count on members of The USLife to 
give you full cooperation and service. 
This is why we say, ‘‘Don’t Over- 
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PILOT LIFE 


The Pilot Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Greensboro, N. C., closed 
1948 with $448,389,088 of insur- 
ance in force, a gain of $40,973,- 
536 during the year. Ordinary in- 
surance in force was $197,850,435, 
group insurance outstanding was 
$71,049,275 and the industrial 
business outstanding amounted to 
$179,489,378. 

The company has had a notable 
growth in recent years in all 
branches of its business. During 
the five-year period from Decem- 
ber 31, 1943 to December 31, 1948, 
the insurance in force has _ in- 
creased from $177,532,814 to its 
present figure. Part of this in- 
crease was acquired in 1945 
through reinsurance, but in 1947 
and 1948 alone the growth in in- 
surance outstanding was 27 per 
cent. 

Admitted assets of Pilot Life 
on December 31, last, were $64,- 
852,784 compared with $50,247,- 
877 on December 31, 1947. Paid 
up capital was $1,000,000; un- 
assigned funds (surplus) $6,500,- 
000, and in addition the company 
maintains a contingency reserve 
of $700,000. The company has 
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President Thomas |. Parkinson Makes Interesting 
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Observations in Annual Report of Equitable Society, ee 


President Thomas I. Parkinson, 
in offering his annual report on the 
operations of the Equitable Life of 
New York, discusses the social and 
economic implications inherent in 
the current growth of popularity 
of private insurance. Mr. Parkin- 
son also devotes an illuminating 
paragraph to the background of the 
Equitable’s investment policies. Mr. 
Parkinson states: 

The total of the Society’s admit- 
ted assets at the end of the year 
was $4,883,000,000, an increase dur- 
ing 1948 of $384,600,000. 





$114.47 of assets for every $100 
of liabilities. 

The company writes participat- 
ing as well as non-participating 
life insurance policies on which 
dividends are paid annually. On 
December 31, last, the company 
had set up a reserve of $507,000 
as the estimated amount of pol- 
icyholders’ dividends to be paid 
during 1949. 








Admitted Assets 
Premium Income 








HIGHLIGHTS 
From Our 46th Annual Report 


rer err. $448 389,088 


Insurance in Force....... 
Gain of Insurance in Force 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 
Since Organization in 1903 — $51,727,190 


PILOT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
O. F. STAFFORD, President 


40,973,536 
64,852,784 
13,354,904 
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The largest total of life insurance 
protection yet recorded by the Sp. 
ciety, $13,170,000,000 at the end of 
1948, consisted of $7,013,000,000 of 
ordinary life and $6,157,000,000 of 
group life. 

These seven billions of life insur. 
ance in force under individual con. 
tracts is the product of protective 
plans voluntarily entered into by; 
about 1,600,000 policyholders. While| 
in the aggregate these are large fig. 
ures, their true significance can be 
recognized only when it is brought 
to mind that they represent the ef. 
forts of many individuals to fulfil] 
their objectives and to make provi-| 
sion for the betterment of other 
people associated with them in va- 
rious capacities. They represent the 
planning of parents to send their 
children to college, of fathers to as- 
sure the ownership of their homes 
to widows and children, of business 
partners to facilitate the carrying 
on of their businesses. In_ short, 
they reflect the whole range of 
human ambitions and aspirations 
to make the world a better place to 
live in. 

The service provided by our six 
billions of group life insurance is 
of a different nature in many ways. 
Fundamentally, this is a homogene 
ous minimum provision to cover the 
period of financial] readjustment of 
the family when the bread-winner 
dies. In its simple and wholesale 
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character it can be administered 
with exceptional economy. It is not 
intended to replace but only to sup- 
plement the individualized insur- | 
ance planning which takes place 
under individual contracts. The 
growth of group life insurance tes- 
tifies to its proven usefulness and 
to its acceptance as an important 
part of modern employer-employee 
relationships. Its growth in the 
past few years has been greatly 
stimulated by the fact that numer- 
ous labor organizations have come 
to realize in greater measure what 
an important service it renders and 
have made it a part of their de 
mands in connection with collective 
bargaining. 

While the size of Equitable’s fig- 
ures is impressive, it is always to 
be borne in mind that they are in- 
dicative of our nation’s expansion 
and progress and of the responsive 
ness of our institution to the grow- 




















Hiiniitals ing demands for adequate security. 
‘currently, the Society’s protective 
services cover upwards of 5,000,000 
. _ Ppersons. The emergence, in recent 
Society) years, of a demand for various 
forms of health insurance provides 
isurancel, striking illustration of the way 
the So-Fin which cooperative enterprise 
e end of) adapts itself to the needs of the 
0,000 off people of this country. With all the 
0,000 of) eurrent discussion of proposals for 
a compulsory Government system 
of accident and health protection, 
there appears to be too little appre- 
ciation of the progress already 
made by voluntary plans to meet 
these needs. Fully 58,000,000 per- 
sons in this country are now pro- 
tected by some form of hospital ex- 
pense coverage and more than 
half of the gainfully employed ci- 
vilian population has some form of 
protection against loss of income 
because of sickness and accident. 
In view of the large demand for 
capital funds during the year, the 
Society’s opportunities for invest- 
ment were greater than they have 
been for some time. Yields, more- 
over, were on a more favorable 
basis than have been obtainable 
during the recent years of extreme 
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the year, and the Society’s need for 
improved earnings, made an adjust- 
ment in the composition of the So- 
ciety’s security holdings desirable. 
The extent of the changes in this 
regard during 1948 is reflected in 
the fact that the net increase in the 
Society’s holdings of corporate se- 
curities, of mortgages and of real 
estate amounted to more than 
$850,000,000. 

It must be observed, of course, 
that this result would not have been 
possible except for the sale of a con- 
siderable volume of Treasury obli- 
gations. Such sales by institutional 
investors have given rise to a good 
deal of public comment. In the So- 
ciety’s case, all of its sales of Trea- 
sury bonds were confined to the 2’s 
of 1953/1951 and of 1954/1952, 
which were purchased on subscrip- 
tion at par. The Society’s total 
holdings in the issues of these ma- 
turities at the beginning of the 
year were $751,457,000 and at the 
end of 1948 were $228,957,000. It 
will be recalled that, in contrast 
with most institutional investors, 
the Society concentrated its support 
of the Treasury’s need for funds 
during the war in the medium-term 






































were of the belief, concurred in by 
the Finance Committee, that, in 
view of the uncertainties in the out- 
look for interest rates and because 
of the relatively inadequate return 
available from the longer-term 
bonds offered by the Treasury, the 
Society should be in a position to 
readjust its portfolio in some mea- 
sure, if better opportunities for in- 
vestment should arise. To be sure, 
there was never any suggestion by 
Treasury officials during the war 
that they expected institutional in- 
vestors to assume the obligation of 
holding to maturity the Treasury’s 
bonds which they were then urged 
to buy. In fact any such commit- 
ment by the life insurance com- 
panies, at least in New York State, 
would have been in conflict with the 
express provisions of the insurance 
law. 

There were other considerations, 
moreover, which dictated the course 
followed. A shift from low yield 
Treasury obligations to corporate 
securities offering a better return 
was indicated as in the best interest 
of our policyholders, who have al- 
ready paid a burdensome hidden 
tax, first, in the form of low inter- 





























nge off low interest rates. The greater op- rather than the long-term bonds, est-rates enforced by the Treasury 
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Federal Reserve System and, then, 
by the reduction in the purchasing 
power of the dollar resulting pri- 
marily from the policy of low inter- 
est rates. Then, too, in view of the 
Treasury’s continuing emphasis on 
short-term financing, there has been 
little basis for the expectation that, 
upon the maturity of the Treasury 
2’s held by the Society, there would 
be an offering of a refunding issue 
suitable to our investment needs. 
For this reason, it seemed desirable 
to avoid the possible difficulties of 
reinvestment that might arise from 
maturity of so large a volume of 
Treasury 2’s as the Society held at 
the beginning of last year. Fortu- 
nately, we were able to invest the 
proceeds from the sales of Treasury 
2’s in securities and mortgages of 
good quality at satisfactory yields. 


LAA EASTERN 
ROUND TABLE 
(Continued from Page 30) 


tising did the companies more good. 

How the advertising man can 
best help in the problem of re- 
cruiting brought forth suggestions 
about recruiting campaigns. The 
discussion then centered about the 
responsibility of the companies in 
keeping the public informed about 
the type of job the companies are 
doing. One suggestion given was 
that it might be a good idea to 
keep off the defensive, as a defen- 
sive position often does more harm 
than good. 

A question concerning the break- 


down of budgets and the best 
media for advertising evoked a 
diversity of comments. No absolute 
conclusions could be arrived at, 
due to different existing needs and 
the many continuous changes in 
agents’ problems. There was no 
doubt that the more often a com- 
pany’s name is seen and heard by 
the public, the easier it is for the 
agent of that company to sell his 
prospects. 

Many other questions arose dur- 
ing the “Candid Mike” session. All 
were thoroughly aired, not only by 
the board of experts, but by the 
members of the audience. One thing 
was certain. Many came away from 
the two-day sessions with new 
ideas which could be put to use in 
their own companies. Since that was 
the original purpose of the Eastern 
Round Table meeting, it can be 
said that the meeting was, on the 
whole, very successful. 


RETAIL CREDIT COMPANY 
(Continued from Page 11) 


file and those files are continually 
being revised in accordance with 
new information and changes. Also, 
the company has agreements with 
foreign agencies and individuals 
prepared to provide report data 
from practically any part of the 
world. 

Dealing so closely, even at the 
outset, with moral hazard problems 
and all the human frailties and 
emotions that they imply, the Re- 
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Annuities—Single Premiums up to 
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Prompt and Efficient Service 
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MANUFACTURERS 
LIFE COMPANY 


(Established 1887) 


TORONTO, CANADA 





tail Credit Company was quick to 


see the need for cementing em. | 


ployer-employee relationships. As | 


far back as 1910, the company | 


launched the first of a series of 
plans for building a “happy family” 
by integrating the interests of it- 
self and its employees. In that 
year, Retail Credit started what 
is now a very extensive library. 
But it is significant that the first 
books were on how to live, work 
and be happy! 

About 1911 a suggestion plan 
for employees was introduced, with 
cash payments and cash awards. 
This was followed by a savings plan 
whereby interest is paid on em- 
ployees’ savings up to 10 per cent 
of salaries. Burget control was 
launched and medical examination 
of new employees, plus periodic 
medical examination of all em- 
ployees, was begun. 

In 1917 came an inspection bonus 
plan and the following year a man- 
agement bonus plan. In 1918, also, 
group insurance for employees wa; 
started, at company expense. About 
33 years ago the Retail Credit 
house organ—Inspection News— 
was first printed and now has a 
distribution of some 30,000 copies 
per issue. 

As the Retail Credit Company 
celebrates its fiftieth anniversary. 
it is evident that a great American 
business has been built un into a 
far-flung and ramified service which 
“makes tangible the intangibles” 
behind human emotions and behav- 
ior. Thus the components for help- 
ing to evaluate moral hazards are 
provided. 





Present officers of the Retail 
Credit Company are T. G. Wool- 
ford, founder; Walter C. Hill, chair- 
man; James C. Malone, president; 
E. J. Hardin (New York) vice- 
president; Howard B. Harmon, 
vice-president; P. C. Upshaw, 
vice-president and operating manr- 
ager; Lewis R. Sams. vice-president 
and sales manager; H. J. Thomason, 
vice-president and associate oper- 


ating manager; L. S. Brooke, sec- | 


retary and treasurer; R. R. Pattillo, 
controller; William J. Cordes, gen- 
eral counsel; Charles M. Watt (San 
Francisco) resident vice-president 
and division manager; and W. H. 
Yandell (Chicago) resident vice- 
president and division manager. 
Two of the foregoing were mem- 
bers of the original founders’ group 
of officers. Thev are Mr. Woolford 
and Mr. Hill. That original grouv 
was composed of Cator and T. G. 
Woolford, Mr. Hill and C. M. Fred- 
erick and George A. Bland. 
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surance are at high levels when 
compared with the $319 millions 
of new business written in 1945 
and a pre-war average of about 
$200 millions. 

Insurance in force for the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1948, was $5,730,- 
312,586 compared with $5,406,- 
807,591 at the end of 1947, a gain 
of about $323 millions. 

Notable changes in the invest- 
ment policy of the company were 
made during the past year, and 
in view of the changes since 1938 
the shift in assets is significant. 
Bonds of all types were 78 per 
cent of total assets on Dec. 31, 
1948; 80.3 per cent in 1947; 52.2 
per cent 10 years ago. Mortgage 
loans rose sharply to 11.51 per 
cent of total assets at the end of 
1948 in contrast with 8.9 per cent 
in 1947 and 25 per cent at the end 
of 1938. Holdings of U. S. Gov- 
ernment bonds declined from 
$564,260,546 at the end of 1947 
to $413,989,450 on Dec. 31, 1948. 
Holdings of public utility bonds 
increased from $536,358,123 in 
1947 to $646,916,140 at the end 
of 1948. New investment pur- 
chases in substantial amounts 
were in municipal and industrial 
issues with oil, food and paper 
company bonds predominant. 

Benefits paid to policyholders 
and beneficiaries amounted to 
$158 millions during 1948. 

Total admitted assets at the end 
of last year amounted to $2,291,- 
225,104 compared with $2,156,- 


091,901 at the end of 1947. The 
amount of $6,338,361 was allocat- 
ed to strengthen the reserve for 
policy proceeds being settled un- 
der options. The amount of $4,- 
228,044 was added to the contin- 
gency reserve. This resulted in 
total contingency reserves of 
$148,995,686. Northwestern Mu- 
tual earned 3.03 per cent average 
interest on its investments. 


Prudential 


Investments made during 1948 
by The Prudential (Newark, N. J.) 
throughout the United States and 
Canada reached a new high mark 
with mortgage loans closed and 
industrial securities purchased 
totaling $1,075,463,000, Carrol M. 


Shanks, company president, an- 
nounced recently. 
Investment activities, particu- 


larly at the local community level, 
increased during 1948. The com- 
pany’s life insurance production 
for the year totalled $2,855,000,- 
000 of which group life sales were 
$353,000,000. 

The company’s investment ac- 
complishments, according to Mr. 
Shanks, reflect the results of the 
Prudential’s program of broaden- 
ing its lending activities during 
recent years by making its finan- 
cial resources available to a 
greater number of individuals and 
enterprises. 

Mortgage loans closed for the 
year were $644,123,000, which rep- 
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WILLIAM ELLIOTT, President ° 





Chin competitive rates and plans, 
° along with the utmost in service and 
security to his clients, an agent is 
entitled to expect from his Company 
.+eea fair and liberal contract which 
will give him a permanent and vested 
interest in the business he writes. 
This Company believes in and offers 
these things ..... its exceptional 
progress is evidence of this belief. 


Independence of action is fundamental to the American Agency System. 


‘ee LArE 


INSURANCE COMPANY ©¢ PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Established 1906 
BERTRAM S. BALCH, Superintendent of Agencies 
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resented 69,334 individual joap, 
averaging less than $9,300 eagc} 
Real estate purchases were hand 
capped by “high asking prices an 
a scarcity of offerings with del 
pendable long-term earning pros! 
pects” with the result that they 
amounted to only $13,000,000. The 
combined mortgage loan and rea! 
estate investment at the end oj 
1948 was $1,829,332,000 which 
represented a substantial increase 
over the previous year. 
Industrial bonds of $391,714,0% 
and preferred stocks of $39,626, 
000 aggregating $431,340,000 wer 
purchased during 1948 and pro. 
duced a year-end total of $1,096. 
556,000. This tops all previoys 
peaks and is the first time that 
the holdings of industrial securi. 


ties exceeded the _ billion-dolla; 
level. Both bond and mortgage 
loan investments made in 194 


showed a slight increase in yield 

Total assets were $7,846,101,629 
on December 31. This compares 
with $7,321,488,722 a year earlier 

“Our total production of new 
business, excluding group insur. 
ance, amounted to $2,502,000,000," 
said Mr. Shanks. “This compared 
with $2,570,000,000 in the previous 
year. The decrease was caused by 
reduced debit business (weekly 
and monthly premium insurance— 
Ed.), our regular ordinary pro 
duction continuing above last 
year’s figure. 

“Our insurance in force is now 
$29,635,000,000 — an increase of 
$1,690,000,000 for the year.” This 
coverage is represented by 36- 
481,000 policies on the lives of 
more than 25,000,000 men, women 
and children. The number of 
policyholders increased during 
1948 by almost 4%. 


The demand for group life in-| 


surance and welfare programs 
continues to expand, Mr. Shanks 
reported. In 1948 the company’ 
production of group life insurance 
and group annuities exceeded that 
of any previous year. He cited 
the company’s experience in New 
Jersey as indicating that many 
businesses preferred private dis@ 
bility coverage to State funds 
where such a choice existed. 

In his report, Mr. Shanks de 
scribed the operations of Pruden- 
tial’s new Western home office in 
Los Angeles. The new office was 
officially opened on November 15 
and by the end of the year had 4 
staff of 1,331 persons, of whom 
only 377 had been permanently 
transferred from Newark head 
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quarters. The Western office 
supervises all company activities 
in Oregon, Washington, Califor- 
nia, Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, 
Nevada, Colorado, Montana, Wyo- 
ming and Idaho as well as Hawaii. 
Its insurance in force at the year- 
end totaled $2,500,000,000, while 
its mortgage loan and real estate 
account amounted to $333,000,000. 
Western operations are as autono- 
mous as possible within the frame- 
work of general company policy, 
he said. 


New England Mutual 


An interesting feature of the 
annual financial report for the 
year released to policyholders by 
the officials of the New England 
Mutual, Boston, was the accent 
placed on residential housing. 
Particular emphasis was placed 
on the multiple unit (apartment) 
building constructed in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and detailed de- 
scriptions were given of other 
types of residential construction 
made possible through first mort- 
gage lending to new buyers of 
new homes. 

New England Mutual enjoyed 
a good year. New life insurance 


issued amounted to $259 millions 
during 1948, making it the second 
largest year in the history of the 
company. Receipts from _pre- 
miums exceeded $100 millions for 
the first time and total receipts, 
including investment income, were 
over $133 millions, a gain of about 
$10 millions over 1947. 

Total admitted assets at the end 
of 1948 stood at $997,832,353 com- 
pared with $921,682,889 in 1947. 
Interest in real estate is reflected 
in the increase of first mortgage 
loans from $122,960,122, at the 
end of 1947 to $148,807,181 on 
Dec. 31, 1948. Sales of U. S. Gov- 
ernment bonds decreased _ the 
value of these assets from $212 
millions at the end of 1947 to 
$181 millions on Dec. 31 last. Sub- 
stantial purchases of public util- 
ity bonds are disclosed in the re- 
port. The company owned approxi- 
mately $256 millions at the end 
of 1948 compared with $217 mil- 
lions at the end of 1947. 

Though New England Mutual’s 
interest in real estate is still a 
small per cent of total assets (less 
than 1 per cent), in the past the 
company (between 1928 and 1948) 
had an average of 4 per cent of 
its total assets invested in real 


property, including the home of- 
fice propertise. In 1928 the com- 
pany had 26.6 per cent of total 
assets in first mortgage loans. 
This declined to 9.4 per cent in 
1943 and rose to 14.9 per cent in 
1948. 


Washington National 


The recently issued annual finan- 
cial report of the Washington Na- 
tional Insurance Company, Evans- 
ton, Ill, reflects the acquisition 
during the year 1948 of the National 
Life Fund. Total admitted assets 
before the absorption of this com- 
pany in 1948 were $87,528,003 and 
after the merger of the assets of 
the company total assets were listed 
at $96,730,398 on December 31 last. 


Life insurance in force as the 
year ended was $506,090,565 com- 
pared with $220,351,638 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1947. 


Changes in the assets acquired by 
purchase of securities during the 
year were most pronounced in the 
public utility bond, U. S. Govern- 
ment and first mortgage fields. On 
December 31, 1948, holdings of U. S. 
Governments were $18,387,642 in 
contrast with $17,888,493 at the end 
of 1947; public utility bond hold- 
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And why shouldn’t we? 
We're not the biggest, but 
we're a long way from be- 
ing the smallest. American 
United Life has all the ad- 
vantages bigness can give it: an operation 
in 21 States which gives us a desirable 
geographical distribution of risks . . . 
we're old enough (1877) to have stability 
and experience .. . 
lars of insurance in force and assets of 
over 80 million dollars, a solid opportu- 
nity for diversified investments without 
the headaches of investing huge sums in 
a low-interest market. We're big enough 
to be efficient and small enough to know 
our agents and policyholders. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
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ings were increased from $7,190,357 
at the end of 1947 to $8,188,408 at 
the end of 1948; first mortgages of 
$12,264,365 plus insured mortgage 
loans of $19,010,608 compares with 
real estate mortgages of $24,007,833 
at the end of 1947. It is noted that 
the insured mortgage loans shown 
in the balance sheet this year are 
guaranteed in whole or in part by 
ufficial United States Government 
instrumentalities. The company in- 
creased its investment fluctuation 
reserve from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 


e@For additional annual statement reviews, 
please see Pages 51 and 52. 


MARY C. McKEON 
(Continued from Page 23) 


ness, made her realize that there 
might be a future—and a darn 
good one—in life insurance for 
her. Time has certainly justified 
that realization. 

Strange things occur to “experi- 
enced” underwriters. Very re- 
cently, Miss McKeon found herself 
all set to write a $10,000 applica- 
tion. Imagine her embarrassment 
when she went hunting for her 
fountain pen and couldn’t find it. 








this Company. 











CONGRATULATIONS 
TO OUR FIELD FORCE... 


. Upon a job well done in 1948, when the 
steady growth and progress of the Company 
was maintained, and the Two Billion Dollar mark 
was passed on Life Insurance in force. 


. Upon having given to that portion of the 
insuring public whom they serve, an able type 
of life insurance stewardship. 


. Upon the diligence and the sincerity with 
which our Shield Men are going about the ac- 
complishment of the career offered them by 
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Couldn’t even find a pencil, eithdl this 
Imagine her mounting cy) assis 
sternation when her client, @ yond 
tempting to help her, found he hy) Jieve 
misplaced his pen. It took a bi ance 
of hunting around on her client} the 
part, but he finally dug one up any) Meat 
the day was saved. > men 
The type of selling from whi mode 
Miss McKeon derives the greater) to st 
satisfaction is programming. He) Sena 
favorite approach is juvenile an) Qhio 
what she terms her “Stork Club’ ernm 
has been the backbone of he 
business. Ve 








Dollar Round Table keeps Mis 
McKeon active, insurance-wigs 
Travel and photography are h 
hobbies, and she enjoys a game 9 
golf, although she insists that s 
is strictly a novice in that sport. 

Although in the business fy, 
merely a couple of years, Miss Me. 
Keon has certainly “made good’ 
in every sense of the phrase 
What’s $150,000 of life insurance 
to her now? Nothing that wouli 
horrify her, we are sure. Li 


WASHINGTON NEWS 
LETTER life 


(Continued from Page 9) 


1948 by U. S. underwriters wer 
about $80 million. . . Six insurance A 
companies are among the buyer 
of $3 million worth of bonds is- 
sued by Community Public Service 
Company, of Fort Worth, Texas) set 
to pay for expansion of electric) scor 
power service. 
* » 

The Federal Security Adminis- 
tration is not giving up easily in| 
its fight for enactment of compul- 
sory health insurance —— 





| — 
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this year. . . J. Donald Kingsley, 
assistant FSA chief, says it is “be- 
yond human imagination” to be- 
lieve that voluntary health insur- 
ance can ever be expanded to meet 
the nation’s medical needs... 
Meanwhile, Republican congress- 
men continue to push for a more 
moderate program of Federal aid 
to states for health programs. . . 
Taft (Republican, of 


enile ay, Ohio) says, for example, that Gov- 
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ernment care should be limited to 
cases of hardship or poverty. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars is 
fighting the Hoover Commission’s 
suggestion that Government insur- 
ance be divorced from the Vet- 
erans Administration. VFW 
says “insurance is just as much a 
part of the VA as are pensions 
and construction of hospitals.” . . 
But the Hoover Commission says 
the divorcement would “permit a 
freedom of action which would 
allow the corporation to employ 
the practices of private insurance 
companies.” . . Congress has yet 
to act on the Hoover Commission’s 
recommendations along this line. 

s * 

Life insurance companies and 
their agents may not operate an 
undertaking business, and under- 
takers may not serve as agents for 
life insurance companies, under 
the provisions of a recent Su- 
preme Court decision. . . Justice 
Murphy delivered the _ court’s 
unanimous decision. 

A proposed “Federal Commis- 
sion on Services for the Physically 
Handicapped” would be empow- 
ered to spend up to $35 million to 
set up special industries. . . A 
score of senators and representa- 


tives are supporting the proposal. 
. . Action on the bills is doubtful 
this year. 

The average age at death for 
women in 1947 was 66.9 as com- 
pared with 63.3 for men, accord- 
ing to the Public Health Service. 
. . Average age at death has been 
increasing since 1933... But more 
women are living to an older age 
than are men, PHS points out. 

The Federal Government would 
spend $150 million a year for five 
years on new hoSpitals, under pro- 
visions of a bill (H.R. 2567) spon- 
sored by Rep. Douglas (Democrat, 
of California). . . But Chairman 
Crosser (Democrat, of Ohio), of 
the House Commerce Committee, 
has yet to act on Mrs. Douglas’ 
proposal. 

FSA chief Ewing says that 
nearly 10,000 persons suffering 
from heart disorders have been 
rehabilitated in more suitable oc- 
cupations in the past five years. 
. - Positions as accountants, edi- 
tors, pharmacists and teachers are 
among those suitable for persons 
suffering from cardiac disorders, 
Ewing says. 

The second largest number of 
births in U. S. history occurred in 
1948, according to a new FHS 
study. . . The 1948 total of 3,559,- 
000 was about four per cent under 





that for the record year of 1947... 
State birth rates ranged last year 
from a high of 37.2 (per 1,000 pop- 
ulation present in area) for New 
Mexico to a low of 22.8 for New 
York. . . Meanwhile, the infant 
mortality rate in 1947 was the 
lowest on record. 


TAXABILITY OF TRUSTS 
(Continued from Page 32) 


of power to the trustees to hold and 
sell the stocks and to reinvest the 
proceeds. Church reserved no power 
to alter, amend, or revoke, but re- 
quired the trustees to pay him the 
income for life. 

At Church’s death in 1939 the 
trust was to terminate and the trust 
agreement contained some direc- 
tions for distribution of the trust 
assets when he died. These direc- 
tions as to final distribution did 
not, however, provide for all pos- 
sible contingencies. If Church died 
without children and without any of 
his brothers or sisters, or their chil- 
dren, surviving him, the trust in- 
strument made no provision for 
disposal of the trust assets. Had 
this unlikely possibility come to 
pass (at his death there were living, 
five brothers, one sister, and 10 
of their children) the distribution 
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Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old—Not too large. 


Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 
agency opportunities. 


Address inquiries to: 


W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
Montgomery, Alabama 





Accident’s non-cancel- == 
lable health andaccident === < 
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life insurance. Agents and brokers within our 
territory find this contract has a ready market 
under today’s conditions. Its provisions are ex- 
tremely liberal and its non-cancellable feature 
makes it a welcome addition to their sales kit. 
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of the trust assets would have been 
controlled by New York law. It has 
been the government’s contention 
that under New York law, had there 
been no such surviving trust bene- 
ficiaries, the corpus would have re- 
verted to the decedent’s estate. This 
possibility of reverter, plus the re- 
tention by the settlor of the trust 
income for life, the Government has 
argued, requires inclusion of the 
value of the trust property in the 
decedent’s gross estate under the 
Court’s holding in Helvering v. 
Hallock. 

The opinion of the Court reads 
in part as follows: 

“How is it possible to call this 
trust transfer ‘complete’ except by 





Our Agents’ 


Retirement Plan 


® How much income at 65 will 
the Lincoln National man receive 
under his Company’s Retirement 
Plan? Suppose Mr. Agent is 33 
years old when he joins the Lin- 
coln, and 35 when he enters the 
plan. Assuming annual average 
production of $300,000, he will 
have an estimated monthly in- 
come of $263.62 at 65. This table 
tells the story: 


Age at Age upon Est. Monthly Income Beg. at 65 


date of entering $300,000 Ave. $500,000 Ave. 

contract the plan Annual Prod. Annval Prod. 
25 35 $346.61 $514.97 
33 35 263.62 394.30 
33 40 183.08 273.68 
43 45 119.76 179.08 


The Lincoln National’s liberal 
retirement plan for agents is an- 
other reason for our proud claim 
that LNL is geared to help its 
field men. 
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invoking a fiction? Church was the 
sole owner of the stocks before the 
transfer. Probably their greatest 
property value to Church was his 
continuing right to get their im- 
come. After legal title to the stocks 
was transferred, somebody still 
owned a property right in the stock 
income. That property right did not 
pass to the trust beneficaries when 
the trust was executed; it remained 
in Church until he died. He made 
no ‘complete’ gift effective before 
that date, unless we view the trust 
transfer as a ‘complete’ gift to the 
trustees. But Church gave the 
trustees nothing, either partially or 
completely. He transferred no right 
to them to get and spend the stock 
income. And under the teaching of 
the Hallock case, quite in contrast 
to that of May v. Heiner, passage of 
the mere technical legal title to the 
trustees is not necessarily crucial 
in determining whether and when 
a gift becomes ‘complete’ for estate 
tax purposes. Looking to substance 
and not merely to form, as we must 
unless we depart from the teaching 
of Hallock, the inescapable fact is 
that Church retained for himself 
until death a most valuable property 
right in these stocks—the right to 
get and to spend their income. 
Thus, Church did far more than at- 
tach a ‘string’ to a remotely pos- 
sible reversionary interest in the 
property, a sufficient reservation 
under the Hallock rule to make the 
value of the corpus subject to an 
estate tax. Church did not even 
risk attaching an unbreakable cable 
to the most valuable property at- 
tribute of the stocks, their income. 
He simply retained this valuable 
property, the right to the income, 
for himself until death, when, for 
the first time the stock with all its 
property attributes ‘passed’ from 
Church to the trust beneficiaries. 
Even if the interest of Church was 
merely ‘obliterated’, in May v. 
Heiner language, it is beyond all 
doubt that simultaneously with his 
death, Church no longer owned the 
right to the income; the benefici- 
aries did. It had then ‘passed’. It 
never had before. For the first time, 
the gift had become ‘complete’. . . 

“We hold that this trust agree- 
ment, because it reserved a life in- 
come in the trust property, was in- 
tended to take effect in possession 
or enjoyment at the settlor’s death 
and that the Commissioner there- 
fore properly included the value of 
corpus in the estate.” 

The Court holds, therefore, that 
the Hallock case not only overruled 





the St. Louis Trust Company cag 
but also overruled the May v. Hei 
case. 


8, 
mer 





The Speigel Case 


In 1920, Sidney M. Spiegel, a resi. 
dent of Illinois, made a transfer by 


trust of certain stocks to himself! 


and another. He died in 1940. Dur. 
ing his life, the trust income was ty 
be divided among his three children; 
if they did not survive him, to any 
of their surviving children. On his 
death, the trust provided that the 
corpus was to be distributed in the 
same manner. But no provision was 
made for distribution of the corpus 
and its accumulated income shoul 
Spiegel survive all of his children 
and grandchildren. For this reason, 
the Government has contended that 
under controlling state law, the 
property would have reverted to Mr, 
Spiegel had he survived his desig- 
nated beneficiaries. 

The value of the corpus of this 
trust was not included in the Spiegel 
estate tax return. The Commis- 
sioner concluded that its value with 
accumulated income, about $1,140, 
000, should have been included in 
the gross estate under Section 811 
(c) of the Internal Revenue Code. 
The Tax Court held otherwise in an 
unreported opinion. The Court of 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit re- 
versed the opinion of the Tax Court. 
In its reversal, it held that the pos- 
session or enjoyment provision of 
Section 811(c) required inclusion 
of the value of the trust property 
and accumulated income under the 
rule declared in Helvering v. Hal- 
lock, because under state law the 
trust agreement left the way open 


for the property to revert to Mr. 
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Sthe agreement of parties 
' whether there was a right of re- 


Spiegel in case he outlived all of the 
beneficiaries. This holding rested on 
that 


verter depended on Illinois law, and 


ithe court’s conclusion that under 


Illinois law a right of reverter did 
exist. 

The taxpayer contended that the 
Hallock rule was not applicable to 


‘this trust, where the settlor’s chance 


to get back his property depended 
on state law and not on an express 
reservation by the settlor. This con- 
tention rests in part on the argu- 
ment that Section 811(c) imposes a 
tax only where it can be shown that 
the settlor’s intent was to reserve 
for himself a contingent reversion- 
ary interest in the property. An- 
other contention is that the value of 
this contingent reversionary inter- 
est was so small in comparison with 
the total value of the corpus that the 
Hallock rule should not be applied. 
A third contention is that the Court 
of Appeals holding was erroneous in 
that under Illinois law the corpus 
of this trust would not have revert- 
ed to the settlor had all the bene- 
ficiaries died while the settlor was 
still living. 

The Court held, however, that the 
Hallock rule was rightly applied by 
the Court of Appeals, and that the 
inclusion of the entire trust corpus 
in the value of the gross estate is 
not dependent upon the value of the 
reversionary interest. “The question 
is not how much is the value of a 
reservation, but whether after a 
trust transfer, considered by Con- 
gress to be a potentially dangerous 
tax evasion transaction, some pres- 
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ent or contingent right or interest 
in the property still remains in the 
settlor so that full and complete 
title, possession or enjoyment does 
not absolutely pass to the benefici- 
aries until at or after the settlor’s 
death.” The Court also followed the 
Court of Appeals in connection with 
the application of the Illinois law. 

It is interesting to note that three 
justices of the Court dissented from 
the opinion of the majority in both 
the Church and Spiegel cases. One 
dissenting opinion has the following 
to say in regard to the Court’s re- 
versal of its prior decisions: 

“Value is added to the fully con- 
sidered decisions of this Court by 
our own respect for them. Faith is 
justifiable that this Court will ex- 
ercise extreme self-restraint in us- 
ing its power of self-reversal. While 
that power is essential in appropri- 
ate cases and is an inherent part of 
this Court’s finality of jurisdiction, 
each case that suggests its use 
should be scrutinized with the ut- 
most care. In the instant case, I 
find arguments to suggest and sup- 
port, but not to require, a construc- 
tion of the statute contrary to that 
originally given in May v. Heiner. 
I find nothing sufficient to justify 
the reversal of this Court’s original 
construction 18 years after this 
Court approved it unanimously and 
17 years after this Court unani- 
mously reaffirmed that approval. 
Likewise, I find nothing in the in- 
tervening decisions of this Court 
that force this reversal upon us.” 

Since these two decisions have 
been handed down by the United 
Supreme Court, the Tax Court has 
commenced to make decisions in 
compliance with the higher court’s 
findings. 


Estate of Merritt J. Corbett 


The decedent in this case created 
an inter vivos trust prior to 1931. 
His wife was to receive the trust 
income during his lifetime, pro- 
vided she remained his wife. She 
was also to receive the trust income 
for her lifetime, provided she was 
his wife at the time of his death. 
In the event that she ceased to be 
his wife during his lifetime, he was 
to receive the trust income. It was 
held that the life estate of the wife 
was a contingent interest which 
was in suspense during the grantor’s 
lifetime, and was, therefore, an in- 
terest which was intended to take 
effect in possession and enjoyment 
at or after death. The value of the 
life estate was included in the gross 
estate of the decedent. This follows 
the decision in the Church case. 





Estate of Martha M. Tremaine 


A remote possibility that a de- 
cedent-settlor of a trust might sur- 
vive her step-children and their is- 
sue, named by her as trust benefici- 
aries, and thus result in trust prop- 
erty reverting to her prior to her 
death, required the inclusion of the 
value of the trust property in her 
gross estate. This finding follows 
the decision in the Spiegel case. 

It would appear that the only re- 
course is an amendment of the law 
by Congress. 








Half a Million 
More 
livery Day 


On every working day in 
1948 Life of Virginia field- 
men delivered an average 
of better than half a million 
dollars insurance protection. 


This company’s total insur- 
ance outstanding at the end 
of 1948 was $1,121,373,915, 
which places it in the top 
5% of the 584 legal reserve 
life companies in the 
United States. 


A copy of the Company's 
annual statement is yours 
for the asking. 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert E. Henley, President 
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State Mutual Life 


The State Mutual Life, Worces- 
ter, Mass., announces the liberali- 
zation of annuity limits and ac- 
ceptance of annuities from brok- 
ers without the requirement that 
the broker also give the company 
life business. 

State Mutual will now accept 
single premium life annuities to a 
maximum of $100,000 of purchase 
price on any one life including 
previous issues. A retirement an- 
nuity up to $5,000 annual pre- 
mium—including previous issues 
—will also be issued. 

The maximum total payment on 
any one life for all types of annui- 
ties—including previous issues— 
is $10,000 per annum. On retire- 
ment annuities or single premium 
deferred annuities, the maximum 
amount of monthly income varies 
from $200 at ages 0-19 to $400 at 
ages 41-65. 


Connecticut Mutual Life 


The Connecticut Mutual Life, 
Hartford, is adopting new single 
premium annuity rates, effective 
at once. The new rates will give 
a somewhat larger return to the 
annuitant. 

Prevailing investment condi- 
tions are of importance in the case 
of single premium annuities, since 
the entire premium has to be in- 
vested in the current market. It 
is hoped that the downward trend 
of interest rates has been ar- 
rested. At the present time, in- 
vestment conditions facing the 
company seem favorable to thi& 
action, particularly since the an- 
nuity business will help to main- 
tain the established investment 
outlets of the company. The com- 
pany believes that this action at 
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this time will be for the best in- 
terest of its members. 


Atlantic Life 


The Atlantic Life, Richmond, 
Va. announces that new policies 
and rates and commissions have 
gone into effect on all business 
written on and after Jan. 1, 1949, 
and in all cases where the appli- 
cation or examination was re- 
ceived in the home office after 
Jan. 15, 1949 regardless of the 
date when it was completed. In 
order to be eligible for the former 
policies and rates, the application 
must have been completed and 
signed by the applicant before 
Jan. 1, 1949 and if a medical ex- 
amination was required it must 
have been completed and received 
in the home office not later than 
Jan. 15, 1949. In those exceptional 
cases where a proposal is now 
outstanding awaiting some action 
which cannot presently take place, 
the old policy forms and rates 
may be used at a later date pro- 
viding the home office is notified 
of the facts in the case and pro- 
viding specific permission was 
granted before Jan. 1, 1949. 


Life Paid Up at Age 85 


This policy may be issued for 
amounts $1,000 and above through 
age 60. It will be issued standard, 
sub-standard, or in connection 
with initia] term. Premiums have 
been increased; the cash values 
and extended insurance values 
have been slightly reduced; and 
the paid-up values’ generally 
somewhat increased. 


Ordinary Life 


The minimum policy on the or- 
dinary life plan will be $5,000 





through age 60. Above age 60 the 
policy may be sold for $1,000, kf 
will be issued standard, sub} 
standard, or in connection with 
initial term. The cash values, paid. } 
up and extended insurance values 
remain the same as on the former 
ordinary life policy, whereas on/ 
account of a higher average size” 
policy the premiums have been) 
greatly reduced. y 

As compared with the former 
Life Paid Up at Age 85 policy, 
which has been discontinued ag 
a preferred risk contract, the new 
$5,000 minimum ordinary life 
bears somewhat smaller non-for- 
feiture values, generally reduced 
premiums, and a slightly increased 
net cost. 








20 Pay Endowment at Age 85 


The premium on this plan have 
been changed for ages 10 through 
23. No other changes were made 


in the plan. re 
The rates and values for two ha 
plans, Accumulator and Atlantic a 
Projector, are now included in pon 
the rate book. Twenty Pay Endow- 
ment at Age 60 has been added to a 
the rate book. It is offered in addi- joan 
tion to the present popular en- his 
dowment plans maturing at age ay 
65. ~- 
re: 
Retirement Income Endowments “oe 
These plans have heretofore not As 


been issued to mature in less than 
15 years. In the new rate book the | mat 
rates and values have been ex-/| yea: 
tended so that henceforth the/ tain 
R. I. E. at 65 will be issued up; abil 
through age 55, the R. I. E. at 60 tern 
through age 50, and the R. I. E. at mor 





55 through age 45. shor 
they 

Joint Life nist 

In the former rate book the — 
rates are shown on three Joint sy 
Life plans beginning with age 20. a : 
Recent experience has indicated r 
an increased demand at the young- te 7 | 
er ages, so in the new rate book| ~ - 
the rates on all three plans begin will 








at age 15. The short term 10 year 


endowment will now be issued at i 
10 through 65. ay 
ages ak 
Odd Term Endowments re 


In addition to the endowments end 
the 


the 
atta 
$2,5 





boo! 
















b 60 the 
000. It 
i, sub. 
bn with 







> values 





PS, paid. | 











| 





former | 
reas on! 
ize size 
re been 
former | 
policy, 
ued ag 
he new 
y life 
1on-for- 
‘educed 
-reased 
> 85 
n have G. FAY DAVIES 
— G. Fay Davies, general man- 
| ager of the National Life of 
Canada for the past 11 years, 
or two . a 
. has been made a vice-president 
tlantic : “a 
led in and a member of the executive 
adem. committee. ' . 
ded to Mr. Davies entered the life 
insurance business as a sales- 
1 addi- man 25 years ago, and during 
— his early experience served for 
it age a time on the staff of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau, now known as the Life 
ents Insurance Agency Management 
re not Association in Hartford. 
3 than 
ok the | maturing in 10, 15, 20, 25 and 30 
m €X- | years the new rate book con- 
1 the} tains rates, with and without dis- 
ed up} ability, on the various endowment 
at 60 | terms falling between these com- 
E. at mon maturities. No values are 
: shown and it is not intended that 
they shall be computed and fur- 
nished except upon actual issu- 
© the} ance of a policy. An idea of such 
Joint values can generally be obtained 
re 20. by comparing with the values on 
cated the nearest approximate regular 
pung- endowment shown more complete- 
book ly in the rate book. 
begin These odd Term endowments 
year will serve many a need. In some 
a instances, for example, it may be 
found more practical to place an 
endowment on the life of the 
father naming the child as bene- 
ficiary than to place a juvenile 
rents | endowment directly on the life of 
the child. 
The minimum policy to which 
the Family Income rider may be 
: attached has been reduced from 
7 | $2,500 to $2,000. 
The juvenile section of the rate 
a book has been completely re- 
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AETNA LIFE 

Nov., 1948, Pg. 63. Jan., 1949, Pg. 64. 
AMERICAN NATIONAL LIFE 

Sept., 1948, Pg. 63. 
BANKERS LIFE, IOWA 

Oct., 1948, Pg. 94. Jan., 
BOSTON MUTUAL 

Dec., 1948, Pg. 63. 
BUSINESS MEN'S ASSURANCE 

July, 1948, Pg. 62. 
CANADA LIFE 

July, 1948, Pg. 62. ” 
COLONIAL LIFE 

Feb., 1949, Pg. 63. 
COLUMBIAN aetna 

Feb., 1949, Pg. 6 
CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 

July, 1948, Pg. 63. Jan., 1949, Pg. 63. 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 

Dec., 1948, Pg. 63. Jan., 1949, Pg. 

Feb., 1949, Pg. 64. March, 1949, “4 63. 
EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 

Sept., 1948, Pg. 63. Dec., 1948, Pg. 63. 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

Nov., 1948, Pg. 63. 
FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 

Sept., 1948, Pg. 62. 
FIDELITY UNION LIFE 

ov 
GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 

Jan., 1949, Pg. 63. 
GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE 

Aug., 1948, Pg. 64. 
GREAT WEST LIFE 

Sept., 1948, Pg. 62. Nov., 

March, 1949, Pg. 64. 
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HOME LIFE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Sept., 1948, Pg. 63. 
MANUFACTURERS LIFE 

July, 1948, Pg. 62. 
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MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
July, 1948, Pg. 62. Oct., 1948, Pg. 94 
Dec., 1948, Pg. 62. 

MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 64 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
July, 1948, Pg. 63. Dec., 1948, Pg. 63. 

MUTUAL SAVINGS LIFE 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 64. 

MUTUAL TRUST LIFE 
March, 1949, Pg. 64. 

NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 
July, 1948, Pg. 62. 

NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 62. Dec., 1948, Pg. 62. 

NEW YORK LIFE 
Dec., 1948, Pg. 62. 

NORTHERN LIFE 
Feb., 1949, Pg. 64. 

NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 

Nov., 1948, Pg. 62. 

OCCIDENTAL LIFE OF CALIFORNIA 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 63. 

PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 62. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
Dec., 1948, Pg. 62. 


PILOT LIFE 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 62. 


POSTAL LIFE 
March, 1949, Pg. 63. 


PROVIDENT a 
Dec., 1948, 


PRUDENTIAL 
July, 1948, Pg. 62. Aug., 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 62. Dec., 
Feb., 1949, Pg. 64. 
RELIANCE LIFE 
Feb., 1949, Pg. 63. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 6 

STANDARD StSURANCE COMPANY 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 6l. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
Oct., 1948, Pg. 95. Dec., 


UNITED STATES Lire 
Oct., 1948, Pg. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 

STANDARD INSURANCE OF OREGON 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 63. 

WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE 
March, 1949, Pg. 6 


1948, Pg. 63. 
1948, Pg. 62. 
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vamped. New policy forms have 
been added, certain others have 
been dropped, and the premium 
rates on the remaining plans have 
in every case been revised, 

The Endowment at 17, Endow- 
ment at 18, 20 Year Endowment, 
and 20 Pay Life policies continue 
generally at reduced premium 
rates, the values remaining un- 
changed. The 20 Pay Endowment 
at Age 65 and the Life Paid Up 
at age 65 have been replaced by 
similar policies maturing at age 
60, and in addition there are four 
new policy plans available for 
juveniles. These plans are the 20 
Pay Endowment at Age 85, the 
10 Pay Life, The Accumulator, 
and the Estate Builder. The Ju- 
venile Estate Builder is an entire- 
ly new and an entirely different 
juvenile policy. A description fol- 
lows: 

This policy provides protection 
that grows with the need of the 
child. From age at issue to age 18 
the insurance coverage is $1,000 
(if issued at age 0 the coverage 
during the first year is $250 per 
thousand); at age 18 the cover- 
age automatically becomes $2,000; 
at age 19, $3,000; at age 20, 





$4,000; and at age 21 and for life 
thereafter $5,000. Premiums are 
payable until age 60 and remain 
level throughout, although the in- 
surance increases. The maximum 


policy which may be issued is 
$5,000 initial amount, which 
means a maximum ultimate 


amount of $25,000 beginning at 
age 21. It will be noted that this 
policy is issued up through age 
14, 

Double Indemnity will now be 
issued down through age 10 in- 
stead of age 15 as formerly. 


Substandard Insurance 


Premiums on six plans, for sub- 
standard mortality tables A 
through K, are shown in the rate 
book, the plans being Ordinary 
Life, Life Paid Up at age 85, 20 
Pay Life, 20 Pay Endowment at 
Age 85, 20 Year Endowment and 
Endowment at Age 65. Sub-stand- 


ard premiums on other plang ay 
available upon request as needej 
Term policies now being issue 
provide for attained age conver. 
sion upon payment of the firs 
premium under the proposed cop.) 
tract less such reduction as may) 
be made in consideration of th! 
reserve on the term policy. The} 
new rate book contains such re! 
serve values on the 5, 10 and 15) 
year term policies as may be ap. 
plicable under the above policy 
provision. 
Except for the change made jy 
the ordinary life and in the Life 
Paid Up at Age 85 plans, the re 
duction in the premiums appli- 
cable to the juvenile endowment 
policies, and the corrective change 
in the premiums at earlier age; 
under the 20 Pay Endowment at 
Age 85 plan, there have not been 
any other changes in rates or 
values. The addition of several 
plans in both the juvenile and 
adult age classes and the reduc. 
tion in the minimum endowment 
period from 15 years to 10 years 
under the Retirement Income En- 
dowment and Short Term endow- 
ment plans are the only other 
changes made this year. 
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Double Indemnity 

Harry Wilson was operated on for a recurrent in- 
guinal hernia. Immediately following the operation 
he was returned to his room in the hospital, apparently 
in good condition. He was given opiates and sedatives 
which were part of the standard and recognized treat- 
ment. The opiates caused deep heavy snoring, choking 
and coughing. Although Wilson was a heavy snorer 
when sleeping under natural conditions, this medica- 
tion caused the snoring, choking and coughing to be- 
come more violent, causing a pulmonary embolism, 
from which death resulted about 20 hours after the 
operation. The wife of the insured, as beneficiary, 
sought to recover double indemnity on a life policy 
carried by Wilson. She contended that the result of 
the opiates was entirely unforeseen and unexpected, 
that there was nothing to indicate at the time they 
were administered that the insured would develop the 
extraordinary condition of snoring, coughing and chok- 
ing which caused the embolism. Suit was brought on 
the policy to recover the double indemnity, and a physi- 
cian testified that this condition was most extraordi- 
nary and not to be expected or foreseen. 

The Court decided in favor of the beneficiary and 
awarded double indemnity. The Court based its con- 
clusion on this reasoning: “Recovery in this case de- 
pends on the limitation in the policy hereinbefore set 
forth. The term accidental means in some jurisdictions 
has been held to clearly limit the policy’s meaning to 
cause alone, however the better rule and the rule fol- 
lowed in this jurisdiction is that the term ‘accidental 
means’ and the term ‘accidental results’ and ‘accidental 
death’ are regarded as legally synonymous... . 

“We have here a result that was unforeseen, the 
opiates were introduced into the body of the insured 
without any thought that such a result would follow, 
the result being unforeseen and wholly unexpected and 
unanticipated. ... 

“The Court is of the opinion that the defendant has 
failed to bring itself within the exception relied upon 
to defeat recovery and is further of the opinion that 
the result that followed the administration of the opi- 
ates was not natural or probable and should not have 
happened reasonably and under all the circumstances 
the result was tragically out of proportion to the trivial 
cause, and that the plaintiff is entitled to recover under 
the terms of the policy.” (Wilson v. New York Life In- 
surance Company, U. S. District Court, District of 
Idaho, Feb. 2, 1949.) 

Let us contrast this case with another recent case 
on the same subject. On Jan. 28, 1949, the Utah Su- 
preme Court decided the case of Kellogg v. California 
Western States Life Insurance Company. 


The insured had been operated upon twice, once in 
1944 and again in 1945. The first operation was for a 
perforated duodenal ulcer. Immediately after the op- 
eration he became critical and suffered shock, or be- 
came cyanotic. The second operation was for post 
operative ventral hernia, which apparently developed 
after the first operation. Prior to the second operation 
the insured was given a complete examination to deter- 
mine whether his physical condition was safe for an 
operation of that nature. He was found fit. The hospi- 
tal and procedure were standard. During the operation, 
it was found that the intestines had adhered to the 
anterior wall, and there were adhesions between the 
protruding bulge of intestines and the next layers. The 
operation was therefore prolonged and took six hours 
during which the insured lost considerable blood and 
body fluid. However, no mishaps occurred and the 
patient left the operating room in fair condition. Later 
that night the nurse reported him quite cyanosed, and 
he died the following day, still in shock. 

The beneficiary brought suit on the policy to recover 
double indemnity, contending that death was the result 
of an accident. The doctor who performed the opera- 
tion spoke of the deceased as a poor surgical risk when 
the adhesions were found. The other doctor testified 
in answer to a hypothetical question covering these 
facts that they made a rather bad prognosis. The trial 
court found in favor of the company and the Utah 
Supreme Court affirmed. In doing so the latter court 
said: 

“It is fair to say that in cases where intervening 
causes between an operation and death are impossible 
of segregation and definite identification, the question 
of accident lies in the question of the anticipatory na- 
ture of the results, which in turn should be measured 
by the susceptibility of the deceased to such results. If 
the history of the deceased’s health and physical con- 
dition before and at the time of the operation are such 
that an operation of standard requirements for the 
cure of that ailment would not in the average individual 
with similar physical ailments and condition produce a 
fatality, then the death is accidental. Specifically ap- 
plied here: Deceased’s previous experiences with shock 
from a lesser operation coupled with his physical con- 
dition, including that disclosed upon the initiation of 
the second operation, viewed in the light of the nature 
and the length of time required to accomplish this sec- 
ond operation, are all facts which support the belief 
that death was not accidental. Post-operative shock to 
a dangerous degree was very likely to him. He was a 
poor risk, as one doctor indicated. His history made a 
bad prognosis, said the other... . 

“If a deceased is in a physical condition which has 
reduced his resistance, it stands to reason that he is 
not going to withstand an operation as well as the nor- 
mal man. If, in addition to that strain he is susceptible 
to shock, it seems almost conclusive that serious results 
may be likely. To speak of his death as accidental 
under such circumstances is to say that such death is 
always accidental, as there is no measure for dividing 
it into two classes of accidental and non-accidental.” 

Although these cases reach opposite results, they 
both seem to hinge on the question of the foreseeability 
of the result. 


Misstatement by Agent 


In 1941, the insured was a student at the University 
of Minnesota. He took out a life policy containing a 
double indemnity provision. This double indemnity 
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provision contained a war and aviation limitativun. 
the time of the insured’s death in July, 1943, he wag 
naval lieutenant stationed at Pensacola, Fla. He w 
piloting a Navy seaplane on an authorized training 
flight over the ocean. The insured and plane disay 
peared. His body was never found. He was officialh 
reported as having met his death in a plane crash ; 
sea while in the line of duty. 

The insured’s wife was the beneficiary, and thé 
company paid her the face amount but refused to p 
double indemnity. The wife brought suit claiming that 
the company’s agent had made a misrepresentatiog 
which induced the insured to keep the policy. In Janu. 
ary, 1942, the agent had written to the insured urging 
him to keep the policy and stating: “Your policy ha 
no war restrictions and it affords you full coverag 
under any circumstances.” The basis of the law sui 
was to reform the policy to provide for double indem 
nity without any limitations as to war and aviation, 

The United States District Court, District of Minne 
sota, awarded judgment for the company. The beng 
ficiary appealed and the United States Court of Appes 
affirmed the judgment for the company. The latte 
court resolved the question of the agent’s misstatemen| 
in these words: “Under Minnesota law, the insured 
having accepted and retained the policy in suit, w, 
charged with knowledge of its terms. No inferene 
of fraud or mistake can arise from the mere assertion 
of the plaintiff that the insured did not understand 
may not have understood what his policy containe 
because he was probably too busy to read it.... 

“The plaintiff in the instant case, we think, h 
completely failed to prove that the insured made 
different contract than that which was expressed i 
the policy. 

“The inaccurate statement made by the agent of th 
insurer, more than a year after the policy was issued 
to the effect that its coverage was subject to no rest 
tions, is, in our opinion, of no help to the plaintiff 
There was no evidence that the insured was actualljj 
misled by this statement, and, since he was charge 
with knowledge of the terms of his policy, he coulf 
not reasonably be held to have been deceived. The 
agent was probably referring to the policy as a straigh 
life policy and did not have in mind its double indem 
nity feature. The only effect that the misstatement of 
the agent could possibly have had was to induce thé 
insured to keep the policy in force until the time of hig 
death. Had the insured failed to do so, the plaintiff 
could have recovered nothing from the insurer) 
(Heikes v. New York Life, U. S. Court of Appeals, Fed 
11, 1949.) 
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